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Part 1 : Co-operation and Association 


UNITED STATES. 

THE ORDER OE PATRONS OF HUSBANDRY 
(“THE GRANGE”). 


II. — GRANGE WORK AND IDEALS 
AND THE LATER PROGRESS OF THE ORDER (i). 

In the June number of Bulletin we gave an account of the origin 
if the Patrons of Husbandry, known popularly as the Grange, and traced 
be somewhat chequered history of the Order from its foundation in 1867 
iovvn to the year 1880. We described how the National Grange was found- 
d in Washington by a small group of Government employees led by Oliver 
iudson Kelley, how it achieved in a few years an enormous popularity, 
fhich, as it was based for the most part on an entire misconception of the 
Irder’s ideals and aims, was largely unsound, and how, when the bubble 
d popularity burst after a brief existence, the Order collapsed, and w^as 
aved only because the founders and a small remnant of their followers 
^niained faithful to the original aims In 1880 the fortunes of the Grange 
'ere at a very low ebb, and nlany people were under the impression that the 
^rdet has ceased to exist. Other organisations, frankly political in character 
appealing, therefore, much more strongly to the average American 
duller, had taken its place in the public estimation. The Grange in fact really 

f ^epaied the way for a powerful political movement in which the farmers 
byed a prominent part. It was inevitable that the Order should disappoint 
hopes of those who had planned to use it as a party organisation, and 
pa most fortunate circumstance that shortly after 1875, it definitely won 


(i) The material for this chapter has been collected la the aiaia from the NaHotuil 
Monthly aad from the Journal of Proceedings of the Annual Session of the National 
from 1904 to 1914, Chapter I of the artide oa the Grange ('^ Origin and Early 
fietory") appeared in the Bulletin for June, pp. 1*16. 
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clear of the maelstrom of American politics. From that time onward^ 
Order has confined itself to schemes of modest proportions connecW 
almost invariably, with some phase of the rural betterment movement, S 
important diflfeience is, that whereas the high-flown schemes of earlier veai 
failed clamoiously. the latei schemes of the Grange have been qiiiert 
successful ; so that without aitracting a great deal of public attention i 
has really done much for the development of social life in the country, forth 
extension of agricultural instruction and the promotion of educatioi geng 
ally, and for the improvement of agriculture. In this chapter we 
to pass in review some of the work accomplished, or at least attempted, b; 
the Grange in these various directions, beginning with some account of tb 
influence of the Order upon the social life of the country districts. 


§ I. The grange as a social centre. 


There is good reason tor considering first the social activity of tbt 
Grange. No problem, during the last decade, has occupied more atteatiou 
in the United States than that of rural betterment, and students of theprob- 
lem have be^^n unanimous in paying tribute to the good work accomplishei! 
by the Grange in many districts in connection with the provision of whole- 
some recreation and amusement for the members of isolated or scattered 
communities. Tt is sometimes difficult for people who live in towns to realise 
precisely what is meant by an almost complete lack of opportunities forsodal 
intercourse, and those people are not likely to appreciate at its full value 
the work which the Grange has done to provide such opportunities. Tbe^ 
truest appreciation of the work comes, in fact, from people who have spent 
their early life upon farms in the open country, and who know from hittei 
expenence the dreariness of the long months of winter passed, by both yoiii| 
and oJd, practically without social relaxation of any kind In towns whert 
innumerable associations, societies and clubs exist, one more or one lessB 
a matter of but momentary interest and no particular importance; but it 
IS not so lu the country where, apart from the Grange, there is too oftea 
no a^ciation, no organisation of any kiud, which attempts to briogpeopk 
together for mutual instruction or recreation. 

We have already described the general organisation of the Order, 
but It mil be advisable here to examine a little more closely the 
methods of working of the local units, known as 
subordinate Granges. The piincipal officers in a subordinate Grange. " 
all by the vote of the members, men and women being equally 

^ ^ offices, — are, Master, Overseer, Lecturer, Steward, Secretary 

and Treasurer. The Grange meets in session probably once a fortnight nr 
even once a week in winter, and once a month in summer when the fann«s 
have less time to spare from their work. Very often a number of neighbour' 
tng Granges combine and hold a kind of joint session which as a rule Is^lf “ 
full day and is a happy coi^bination of business and pleasure. The moiuh^ 
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! usually occupied with the secret business of the Order, the principal 
iiisiness [it may be presumed) being the Admission of members to the various 
Degrees. ” The afternoon session is devoted to listening to addresses 
ly various speakers, but is enlivened by music, singing and recitations, 
nd where circumstances permit there is an evening entertainment in which 
mateur theatricals figure largely, though dancing, for some reason or other, 
^ms generally to be taboo. Man^ of the Granges own well-built halls 
to which their meetings take place, and in many cases these Grange halls are 
admirably equipped to serve as convenient social centres. The Grange 
pall in Wilmington, Mass. , for instance, is a building erected inigii at a cost 
pf six thousand dollars, and contains a main hall fitted with a gallery and 
hage for meetings and entertainments, two ante-rooms, men’s room, 
dining-room, kitdier, storeroom and furnace-room. The main hall has 
seating accomodation for 425 persons and the whole building is lighted, 
teated and ventilated in snch a vay as to make it a most comfortable and 
attractive meeting-place. And Wilmington is by no means an exceptional 
case : it is just a typical instance of a successful local Grange, and as time 
goes on the number of Grange halls throughout the country is being steadily 
increased. It is easy to realise how much the possession of a permanent 
building designed to serve as headquarters contributes to the success of a 
local Grange. Almost from time immemorial the meeting place for the men 
folk in the country has been the village or cross-roads “ store, ” to which 
the men naturally drifted in the evenings and on w^et days in winter when 
R'ork upon the fields was impossible. The store offered little in the way of 
accomodation and nothing in the wmy of recreation or amusement, so that 
upon the whole it was apt to become the resort of the shiftless and idle mem- 
bers of the community. Moreover, it was only the men who met in the 
store ; the women had no common meeting-place, apart perhaps from the 
-ountry church or chapel. The school house was used on occasion for com- 
3 i'jnity gatherings, generally of apolitical character, hut the one-room school- 
bojisc of the type wiich is common throughout America is neither a comm- 
odious nor a cheerful meeting-place, and the conception of the rural school 
is a social centre is, besides, comparatively new. The Grange has sought 
interruptedly to develop the usefulness of the district school, and we shall 
i2.ve more to say about that part of its work presently. 

With a comfortable hall in its own possession a local Grange is able to 
its activities and thus offer some inducement to the younger mem- 
of the community to join its ranks. 

The fact that women take part in all the work of the Order on an equal- 
ly with the men, makes of every meeting of the Grange something in the 
iJ^ture of a social function. At full day meetings of county or State 
^ranges it is generally necessary to provide one or even two substantial 
for the members present and the work of catering falls naturally upon 
•Je women. A Grange hall msually boasts a well-equipped kitchen, and as 
■Qe women bring the necessary supplies from their homes there is no diffi- 
in preparing meals even for a large number of persons. In the summer 
tilths the Gratae arranges for its meetings to take place as far as possible 
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out of doors, where there are a number of subordinate Oranges ia ajj 
district at a convenient driving distance from one another, it is the practiu 
for each Grange in turn to act as host and invite the members of the nei^ 
bouring Granges to visit its headquarters. These meetings are usuaBj 
purely social affairs, such business relating to the Order as may be transacts 
merely reminding those present that they have a common tie in thei 
membership of a national organisation and serving each one as i 
plausible reason for spending a pleasant day in the company of friends, 
There is no need to dwell on the fact that such meetings are helpful in giving 
the farmers an opportunity to discuss their common problems and in 4 
seminating information and instruction. The meetings are more than just- 
ified by the fact that they provide relaxation an,d give real pleasure, and 
there would probably be less preoccupation on account of the country-life 
problem if they were more common than they are. 

The social activities of the Grange, moreover, are not confined only 
to its own meetings or limited to members of the Order. Every coiintiy 
community has its days of public holiday and rejoicing, whether they be 
national holidays or local festivals, and on such occasions the local Grange 
is usually active in organising the day's proceedings and providing entertain- 
ments . Some of the local festivals are organised with a keen eye to business 
and are intended to attract public attention to some special product of the 
district or to the general advantages which it offers. Naturally there is k 
that case an exhibition of agricultural and other produce, and Grange 
exhibits are here generally well to the fore. 

The Grange, t«x), has in its time been one of the staunchest supporters 
of the Agricultural Fair which in many country districts was, and is still, 
one of the great events of the year. The Grange has set its face resolutely 
against some of the features which threatened to mar the Fair as a useM 
institution, and in particular against racing and its inevitable accois- 
paniment, betting. To some extent also the Agricultural Fair has served 
its purpose and been superseded, and this, together with the fact that it 
had certain questionable features, probably explains why the Grange is noii 
less enthusiastic in supporting it. This applies particularly to the big State 
Fairs where the tendency is for vulgar side-shojvs to become the realattrart- 
ion. The Grange still promotes and in every way encourages the holding 
of small local or district agricultural exhibitions which are not open to tie 
same objection. 


§ 2. Educational wore of the grange. 

The members of the Grange are pledged by the terms of the Declarati^ 
of Purposes to advance the cause of education by all just means wititf 
their power, and it is a matter of legitimate pride upon the part of ^ 
leaders that for nearly fifty years their Order has been prominent in 
ing every movement which promised to contribute in any way and in ^ 
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5gree to tiie advancement of education, And Grange members have taken 
broad view of what constitutes education. They have done much to secure 
»tter teaching in rural schools as well as better school buildings ; but in 
Idition they have been largely instrumental in securing the development 
jd extension of technical instruction (more particularly in agriculture), 
I organising courses of lectures, and in establishing local libraries and form- 
jg reading circles. 

Much good educational work is carried on within the Order itself, cs a 
art of the programme of the regular meetings. One of the most important 
fficers in every Grange is the " Lecturer ” whose duty, briefly summarised, 

, to arrange that something in the way of instruction — and if possible 
istruction combined with amusement ■ — shall be arranged for each meeting 
[ the members. The Lecturer has a free hand and therefore a wide choice, 
[e usually succeeds in getting a competent person to give a short address 
Q some subject, relating either to technical agriculture or, like " Rttral 
ledit " for instance, intimately connected with agriculture as an industry, 
sually the Lecturer himself is a good speaker and a man who keeps himself 
eli-mformed as to the progress of agriculture and well posted upon the 
uestions of the day. It is a favourite device of his to organise a debate among 
le members, who thus acquire ideas and information from one another 
id, in addition, learn to express their thoughts with some fluency and 
lint, — a matter of no small importance from the point of view of the 
iucation of the individual. The founders of the Grange were insistent in 
[ging members to read, and in the early days large numbers of tracts and 
iiflets, handbooks, guides and manuals of parliamentary practice were 
pstributed by the National Grange to the subordinate Granges. It will be 
lemembered that the founders were men of considerableeducational attain- 
pents and much native ability, who naturally saw clearly how much the 
farmers were handicapped by the meagre education which was then all they 
pualiy possessed. There is now much less need for the leaders of the Nation- 
Grange to insist on the advantages of education. A fair education is 
fmich more easily obtainable, and much commoner now, than was the case 
years ago ; the farmers have access to a sufficiently large number of 
papers, periodicals and books ; and the educational activities of the Order are 
now organised and directed rather by the State Granges, between which, in 
matter of initiating schemes for the education and instruction of their 
niembers, there is a good deal of healthy rivalry. But the National Grange, 
Nevertheless, continues to hold before the members of the Order the ideal of 
^nstaut self-improvement. In the present year {1915) the central body 
Nas prepared and printed a handbook for the use of the Lecturers of sub- 
Granges. The handbook discusses at considerable length the part 
^^lich the Lecturer is intended to fill in the Grange organisation, and contains 
^ great deal of material (in the way of lists of subjects for discussion, model 
l^aimnes, lists of books, and suggestions for the formation of a library) 
to assist the Lecturers in carrying out their duties. 

"Hie most recent development of the educational work of the Order is 
^ exceptional interest. In 1912, the Massachusetts State Grange set aside 
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a small fund to be known as the Educational Aid Fond and to be devctd 
to making loans to young members Bf the Grange for the purpose of enabli^ 
them to continue their education beyond the limits of the ordinary pnbS 
schools, hoans were made to 14 students in 1912, to 25 in 1913, andt 
34 in 1914, making a total of 73 young people helped, the majority of wtq 
without such help would probably never have received anything in 
nature of a liberal education. Only a nominal rate of interest is charged upo 
the loans, and the students helped (who must be well recommended totb 
trustees of the Fund by the officers of the subordinate Grange to which tliej 
belong) are not expected to begin repayment until they have completed thd 
training and are in receipt of a salary. The kind of education which i 
being promoted by loans from the Edncational Aid Fund is by no meia 
all of the same type. Of the students assisted in 1914, eleven are attecd 
ing Massachusetts Agricultural College, eight are in business colleges, 
are in normal colleges, four are in universities, and two are attending tect 
nical high schools. One, even, is attending a school of oratory. The exanipk 
of Massachitssets has already been followed by Connecticut, Missouri anJ 
California. 

We have already mentioned that the Grange has consistently lentil 
support to .schemes for providing better teaching and letter equipment fo 
rural schools. In the early days the enthusiasm of the members even let 
them to establish schools of their own, and between 1870 and t88o Grar{i 
schools existed in Alabama, North Carolina, Louisiana and other sonther 
States, and in Michigan. It was during the seventies, too, that the Grang 
was particularly active in securing the establishment of State universitK 
and agricultural colleges. In more than one state, — in California afl 
Ohio, for example, — the Grange carried out investigations, proved tha 
agricultural education was being unfairly neglected (in some cases fuD^ 
voted for agricultural education being diverted to other purposes), aa 
was instrumental in bringing about important reforms. 


§ 3. Grange co-operative enterprises. 

The original Grange Declaration of Purposes, written nearly 
years ago, contained the following clause: For our business interest^ 
desire to bring producers and consumers, farmers and manufacturers 
the most direct and friendly relations possible. Hence, we must dispeJ^ 
with a surplus of middlemen, not that we are unfriendly to them, bnt we ^ 
not need them. Their surplus and their exactions diminish our 
Very early in its history, the Grange tried to bring farmers and 
facture^ into the most direct relations possible. Unfortunately the d^ 
relations were not always as friendly as the Grange leaders had hoped, 1 
State Granges appointed purchasing agents to deal directly with the 
facturers; but the agents w^ere often untrained and occasionally 
so that neither the Patrons nor the manufacturers derived the full befl 
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the scheme- Another device, employed very often by the Grange in its 
ief but glorious period of wide popularity, proved even less satisfactory, 
lis was the practice of buying from manufacturers or wholesale dealers 
the basis of confidential price-lists in which the quoted prices were 
pieciabiy lower than the current prices paid by the public. Inevitably 
is method of QOing business led to endless friction, as the other buyers 
jnei or later became informed as to the existence of the special price-list. 

But the Grange engaged also in much more elaborate forms of co-oper- 
ive enterprise in the palmy days of its prosperity, and it will be 
tnembered that the widespread failure of its co-operative schemes was 
e principal cause of the sudden decline of the Order after 1874. Apparently 
that time disaster made a clean sweep of Grange co-operation and the 
-operative enterprises of the Order w hich exist at the present day are 

i actically all of much more recent origin. One writer (i) states that in 1911 
lere was still in existence a wholesale fhm — the Patrons' Co-operative 
)iporation of Portland, Maine, — which was founded in 1877, and a 
aall Grange store in Xorth Jay, dating from the 70's. It is quite possi- 
e that there may be other interesting survivals of early Grange 
'-operation, but it is doubtful whether co-operative management has 
leer continuous even in these few cases. 

It is difficult matter to establish with any precision w hen the Grange 
^aiu took up co-operation as an important part of its programme and 
legan actively to initiate co-operative schemes relating for the most 
•art to the purchase and distribution of farm supplies. The Grange 
tself has apparently never attemptea to take a census of the co-operative 
Jiteiprises promoted by its own members, and such information relating 
0 them as is obtainable is of the vaguest kind. The explanation 
5 probably to be found in the fact that many of the existing enterprises, 
'Jiik really Grauge schemes, are not officially connected with the 
they are managed by members for the benefit of members, 
ut no Grange organisation has any responsibility in connection with them, 
his is the lesson which the Grangers have learnt from the history of Grange 
^-operation between 1870 and 1880. 

Some information as to present day co-operation within the Grange is 
'^utaiued in Pord's Co-operation in New England and may here be briefly 
iiumiaiised. In 1908, the so-called “ trade discount system, ” under which 
'range members were granted special discounts on their purchases, w as in 
Rhode Island. In that year the Grange leaders had made anange- 
leuts with seventeen retail dealers in the State and the Grange members 
y confining their purchases to these firms w ere able to save from 5 to 10 
cent, on implements, hardware, paints, oils, boots and shoes and other 
and household supplies. 

The same purchasing system w'^as in use in Connecticut for many years, 
it proved unsatisfactory and was abandored about 1904. The system 
‘ in a modified form by some of the Massachusetts Granges. In the (*) 

(*) Fom), J. : Co-<^>etation id New England. (New york, 1913) at pp 95 and 103. 
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Granges in question the members with certain selected firms, birtp^ 
current prices and take a receipt for each payment. These receipts ^ 
handed to an agent of the Grange and twice a year the agent presents tia 
to the respective firms and receives a certain rebate agreed upon beforehauj 
It is the duty of the agent to prevent any abuse of the system upon the pal 
either of the Patrons or of the dealers. 

There is really very little which can be described as co-opeiationj 
any system of discounts or rebates from ordinary dealers to members af 
the Grange. In return for a monopoly in supplying a certain clientele Die 
dealer makes some reduction in prices, but the buyers have no interest in 
and no control of any kind over the business which supplies them. 

^ Grange efforts, however, do not stop at the discount system. Genuine 
co-operative purchasing associations are fairly common in New England 
Granges, — “ especially in Vermont, New Hampshire and Maine, where 
industrial centres are remote. One such association in Rhode Island, organised 
by the Middleton Grange and selling fertilisers to non -members as well 
as members, does a very successful business and is able to effect a saving te 
members of $ 5 a ton. In a year of good trade the association buys and dis- 
tributes 400 tons of fertiliser, Another branch of co-operative enterprise 
fairly well represented in New England is the co-operative distributive stoit 
The largest Grange store is that of Honlton, Maine, which was founded ie 
1893, and in 1910 had a membership of 1,018. This store in the year 1905-10 
did a total business of $ 166,857. were at least nine otitf 

Grange co-operative stores in Maine. The success of some of the local 
co-operative associations led the Massachusetts State Grangeto embark up® 
a larger scheme. In October, 1908, the State Grange began in a tentatire; 
way to act as the central supply agency of the local Grange. The first ordal 
placed was for 465 barrels of flour which were supplied to 47 local Grangfi 
at a saving of just over $ i .00 per barrel. The second order was for 54610115 
of grain, and the third for 30 tons of fertilizer. The total saving to Grai^ 
members on these three transactions was $ 2,200, and this initial success 
induced the Massachusetts Patrons at the annual meeting of their 
Grange to form the “ Patrons' Co-operative Association with an authorised 
capital of $25,000 in five-dollar shares. The* Association was founded by 
Grange members for Grange members but it had no legal connection with ibe 
Order, which, therefore, incurred no financial liability in connection withtbj 
scheme. Eor a time the Association seemed to be remarkably successp 
andConnecticut, Vermont, Maine andNew Hampshire followed the exaJupR 
of Massachusetts and formed State associations for co-operative purchase 
Yet in 1911 the Massachusetts Association was dfesolvedy the Patrons aft® 
failing properly to support it becoming dissatisfied with the service f 
provided, ^tory seems to have repeated itself quite unnecessarily on 
occasion, for the reasons adduced for the failure of the scheme are all ^ 
familiar. The promised capital was not paid in full ($4,000 was subsciib^ 
out of $25,000 and it was found impossible later to get the shareholders 
subscribe more), the first choice of mangier was unfortunate, and there 
irritating delays in filling certain orders. On the dissolution of the Assets 
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tion the trade which it had been, doing was distributed among the 
urchasing associations of neighbouring State Granges. 

One branch of co-operation, — and the one which, perhaps, has been 
lost successfully developed by the Grange, — has still to be mentioned, 
amely, co-operative fire insurance. Farmem’ co-operative (or mutual) 
re insurance -associations are numerous in the states of the Mississippi 
alley and the Middle West, and the opportunity of obtaining fire insurance 
t a low cost K in some states one of the strongest attractions which the 
Irangt has to offer. Grange fire insurance has been very successful in 
[ansas where the Patrons' Fire and Tornado Association does business 
tuoughout the whole of the State. The Association was founded in 1889 
nd so far has proved continuously and increasingly successful. In 1907, 
le risks covered amounted to $ 6,000,000. Five years later, in 1912, the 
mount had increased to $ 16,000,000. During the year 1911, the associa- 
ion paid 180 claims amounting in all to $ 30,000. In 1912, business always 

! creasing, the Association built for itself new office buildings in the town of 
lathe. 

In the same town are situated the offices of the Patrons' Bank of Kan- 
s founded as far back as 1883 with an authorised capital of $ 75,000 of 
I 37,500 was paid up. A later banking law in Kansas required that 
le capital should be paid up in full, and the Bank was reorganised with 
► capital of $50,000. As originally constituted, it was strictly co-oper- 
|tive, but the requirements of the new banking law made it necessary 
p elimmate some of the co-operative features. Even so, however, voting 
s still democratic, each shareholder having one vote only upon any question, 
shareholder may hold more than ten shares, and only Grange members 
be shareholders. The Bank, however does not limit itself to doing 
)iisiness with Grange members but does an ordinary banking business with 
general public, and of the Bank's depositors only about 50 per cent, are 
members of the Grange. 

The Patrons' Bank of Kansas seems to be the only one of its kind, and 
be Patrons themselves do not claim that it is, in the strict sense of the term, 
I co-operative credit institution ; but it is at least a striking example of 
can be accomplished by organised effort, and it is our object here to 
how how largely the Grange contributes to the effective organisation of 
baericau farmers. 


§ 4. The extension of the order. 

It has been noted in our first chapter how the year 1874 marks the 
^^huinating point in the progress of the Grange in numbers and in prosper- 
|y* At the end of that year there were well over twenty-one thousand 
^ges in the United States and the number of members was not less than 
^,000. By iggo^ the number of Grangi^ had fallen to about four thous- 
8'tid the inembership was probably not n\pre than 150,000. Those 
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who remamed faithful to the Order, however, were men and women of tlJ 
right stamp, who believed firmly in tte Grange ideals of mutual help, mutnJ 
instruction and organised efiort for the betterment of rural life. The Gra^ 
after 1880 took up, one by one, its real tasks, and slowly but steaS 
it won its way back into pubHc notice and esteein. The nuinber oil 
members increased slowly, but the increase was sound. For many yeao 
it was rather that the members sought the Grange than that the Grange 
sought the members. There has been, naturally, ebb and flow m 
fortunes ; it has at times attracted a good deal of public attention by its 
support of certain measures, or by its opposition to others, while at times it 
has remained for considerable periods in comparative obscurity. Again, 
the personal element has much to do with the activity of the Order, and \k 
question whether the Grange shall languish or shall progress in a particulai 
State depends very largely upon the character and organising ability d 1 
the State Master who happens to be in office. For many years after # 
the National Grange made no special effort to extend the Order, althougl 
the higher officers showed themselves as a rule active in stimulating interesi 
in Grange affairs among the members themselves. It was not, indeed, 
until 1910 that the National Grange, considering the moment opportune 
decided to adopt a more active policy with regard to propaganda. At th 
annual sessions of the National Orange, held in that year at Atlantic City, 
New Jersey, it was decided to devote, out of the general funds, amounts not 
exceeding in any single case $2,000, for the purpose of extending the Order 
in each State entitled to representation in the annual session, and a sum not 
exceeding $5,000 for the purpose of extending the Order in States not en- 
titled to representation, provided, however, that the total expenditure 
should not be so great as to reduce the permanent investment of the Xatiou- 
al Grange below $100,000. The same provision for extension work was 
made at succeeding sessions of the National Grange and the amounts 
expended in the four years 1911 to 1914 were $16,900, $17,000, $14,5^^ ^ 
$12,000, respectively.^ In 1913 and 1914 the amount spent on extension 
work had to be curtailed in order that the general fund of the Order 
not be reduced below the established limit of $100,000. The special effort 
made to extend the Order met with considerable success, andbetween 19^^ 
and 1914 many new Granges were organised. Between October ist, 19 ^ 3 - 
and September 30th, 1914, the number of Granges organised was 490 - 
highest number organised in any one year since 1874. In the same 
{1913-14) the annual dues, upon the basis of membership, paid into t^ 
National Grange by the various States, amounted to $25,764, It hasahea^ 
been mentioned that these dues amounted, in 1875, to more than forty-tki^ 
thousand dollars, and had fallen, in 1880, to just over six thousat^ 
Unfortunately no comparison as to number of members can be drawn ho® 
these figures, as the annual dues appear to have been levied at 
rates at various times. 

It is difficult to obtain anything like complete and accurate statisb^ 
of Grange membership. In Co-operation in New England, the 
members in the New England States in 1911 is given as follows : 
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^,000, New Hampshire 30,000, Vermpnt 20,000, Massachusetts 2T 000 
bonecticut 12,000, Rhode Island 2,500. From the Journal of Proceedings 
Hk Foriy-stxih Annual Session of the National Grange (Spokane, Washings 
m, 1912) we leam the membership of the Grange in four of the States in 
112; Iowa 3.722, Kansas 10,229, Ohio 42,179, Oregon 10,700. In the 
dional Grange Monthly of August, 1914, it is stated that, in 1914, 
ew York had a membership of 110,000 : Philadelphia of 70,000 and 
ichigan of 50,000. According to the same authority the total member- 
ip of the Order in 1914 was “ something approaching a million and a half,” 

. estimate which (we may take it) errs rather on the side of generosity, 
hatever the real figures as to membership may be. — and they are 
obably considerably lower than the million and a half of the National 
Monthly, — the fact remains that the Grange is still the largest 
rely agricultural organisation in the United States, if not, indeed, in 
y country in the world. 
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TWO GREAT AGRICULTURAL SOCIETIES. 


By Taxeo Ono of the Imperial Agricultural Association of Japan. 


There are two great agricultural organisations in Japan, one — th 
Agricultural Society of Japan {Dai-Nippon Nokai) — a private society, tte 
other — the Imperial Agricultural Association (Tcikoka i^okai) — a public 
institution. 

The former is organized by over ten thousand members .who are in- 
terested in agriculture, while the latter is established under the Law on Agri- 
cultural Societies and is composed of 46 prefectural agricultural societie, 
It must be remembered in this connection that each prefectural agricultural 
society is composed of district agricultural societies, that each district agri- 
cultural societies is composed of town and village agricultural societies, and; 
that each town and village agricultural society is organized by local farmers | 
Thus there are four grades in the public agricultural institute of Japa 
I shall give a brief historical sketch of the development, organizatioB 
and working of both organizations. 


§ I. The; agricui^tuhal society of japan. 
[Dai-Nippon Nokai). 


The Agricultural Society of Japan came into existence in 1881, butth 
project for organizing it had been under contemplation for years before 
The late Marquis Okubo, then Minister of Home Affairs, took a deep interest 
in agriimlture. On the occasion of his visit to Europe and America he 
many useful investigations into productive industries, especially into 
em agriculture. Soon after his return from abroad, he establisbe<l tl^ 
Mita Seed Farm, and later managed to open several markets for ^ 
cultural produce with a view to supplying good seed and facilitating deW 
in agricultural produce. The Marquis, not satisfied with .these few 
tutions intended to establish a large agricultural society. His plan, ho? 
was nipped in the bud owing to his untimely death in 1878. ^ 

friends and followers endeavoured to realize his cherished desire- 
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jsult, they established in the spring of next year the Tokyo Farmers’ 
iety 'and called monthly meetings to discuss the development of 
icultuie. 

Availing of the occasion of the Second National Exposition which was 
d in Tokyo in 1881, the Government summoned several hundred leading 
ners from every part of the country. These farmers, assembled in Tokyo 
response to the invitation of the Government, hela their metting at lie 
ngaiiji Temple at Asakusa and unanimously passed a resolution that the 
tyo Farmers' Society should be amalgamated to the Toyo-Nokai (Ori- 
,al Agricultural Society) a fanners’ society having its office in the Shi- 
osa Imperial Pasture, and that the Agricultural Society of Japan [Dai- 
l>pon Nokai) should be the name of the newly created society. The 
ge private agricultural society came into existence for the first time in 
s way. In the following year the Imperial Household Department 
Lilted a sum of one thousand yen townrd the funds if the society. The 
partment of Agriculture and Commerce, on the other hand, made occasi- 
al subsidies in order to assist the various works planned by the sodety. 
The most important work conducted by the Society must be said to 
the Tokyo Agricultural University. This institution was established in 
57 under the name of Tokyo Agricultural School, and subsequently, in 
1 1 , it w as converted into a U niversity . More than one thousand graduates 
ve been turned out from the university, while about seven hundred stud- 
ts are now studying there. 

Under the Imperial encouragement given in the form of money grants 
d the Government subsidies, the Agricultural Society of Japan, ever 
ice its establishment, has been making a great contribution to the develop- 
sut of agriculture. 

The Sodety at present is acting under the patronage of H. H. Pnnce 
ishimi as its Honorary President and Marquis Y. Matsudaira as its Pres- 
ent. with Viscount Y. Mishima and Dr. Y. Yokoi as its Vice-Presidents, 
le Technical Committee consists exdusively of men well versed in agn- 
Jtural science. 

The members of the Sodety are dassified into (i) Honorary, (2) Spec- 
if (3) Ordinary, (4) Subscribing {Sanset Kwaiin). 

To describe the membership more definitely: 

Honorary Advisors are chosen by the Standing Board of Trustees 
among those who are well qualified and have rendered spedal services 
the Society. . 

Honorary Members are nominated by the Honorary President from 
aong those who have spedal qualifications or w ho have rendered seivices 
' agriculture or else to the Sodety. . , . j 1, 

Spedal Members are those who have the right of voting and who 
an annual fee of yen 2.40. , o 

^ Ordinary Members are those who pay a fee of Yen 1.80 a year, 
Subscribing Members, are those who, once for aU, contnbute yen 
oto ver. 

Neither Ordinary nor Subscribing members fcSive the r^t of voting. 
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Besides the management of the, Tokyo Agricultural University 
I have mentioned above, the Society is carrying out the following prograj 

(1) Publishing the monthly Report of the Agricultural 

Japan. ' 

(2) Circulating pamphlets on agriculture; 

{3) Making researches on rural economy and answering to the quest, 
ions put by the members ; 

(4) Holding meetings for the purpose of discussing agricultura 
education ; 

(5) Delivering lectures for military men ; 

(6) Collecting miscellaneous information with regard to agricultoii 
through correspondents appointed by the Society ; 

(7) Giving the Society’s medals, to those who have rendered Eeii 
torious services to the development of agriculture ; 

(8) Organising itinerant lectureships.; 

(9) Organising travelling exhibitions ; 

(10) Holding an annual exhibition of farm products in Tokyo'; 

(11) Supplying good seeds and young plants to farmers; 

(12) Showing useful books and agricultural specimens in the office ol 
the Society ; 

(13) Analysing soil and fertilizers in compliance with the applicatioi 
presented by the members of the Society ; 

(14) Criticising new methods in agriculture ; 

(15) Examining newly invented agricultural implements and machkes 


§ 2. The imperlal agricultural association of japan. 
[Teikoku Nokai). 


The Imperial Agricultural Association of Japan was established in 1910 
under the Daw on Agricultural Societies. Prior to the establishment of the 
association, there was an agricultural society called Zenkoku 
(Agricultural Society of the Japanese Empire), which had been cariyirgoat 
various works in the common interest of farmers. But this society being 
entirely private, and no control being placed upon it by law, could devote 
itself to the work more freely than is now possible. Tbe principal undertaking 
of the society was engaging in political movements in the interest of agricul- 
turists and publishing a monthly journal. One who rendered distiiiguisbf^ 
services in connection with the establishment and development of the 
society was Mr. Maeda, now member of the House of Peers. We have anothei 
noblernan who has rendered great service to this society and later for the 
Imperial Agricultural Association of J apan, in the person of Viscount H. 
formerly Lord of Ishinomiya, clan of Kadzusa Province. The Imperial 
.^ricultural Association of Japan owes its present prosperity and solidity 
to these two public spirited men. About 20 years ago Mr. Maeda 
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touts throughout the country encouraging and persuading farmers 
> combine and establish a great agricultural society. From that time on- 
aid Japanese fanners have gradually become interested and have begun 
realise their own importance to the nation. In 1884, the Central Agri- 
ultural Society was established at the instances of Mr. Maeda, and started 
arious works. For a few years after the establishment of this society, all 
Reworks now conducted by the Sericultuial Association of Japan and the 
tntral Organisation of Co-operative Societies, were under the management 
i that society. The Central Agricultural Society held, as a rule, a mass 
peeting every year in Tokyo and called representatives from each prefect- 
^1 district and submitted various questions to discussion. Besides this 
innual meeting, the society held local farmers' meetings in various parts 
)f the country and discussed miscellaneous questions. It is not too mnch to 
ay that those agrarian movements were practically under leadership of 
Ir. Maeda. 

The haw on Agricultural Societies was promulgated in 1889, ard pre- 
ectural district and town and village agricultural societies v ere established 
ccoiding to this law. But there was not yet any regulation in this law 
roviding for a central organ. Therefore, the Central Agricultural Society, 
hough it was not a public institution, ha d been making the part of a central 
rgan with the support of the prefectuial agricultural societies. 

In 1910, how'ever, the Government revised the Law on Agric- 
Itural Societies creating the Teikoku Nokai (Imperial Agricultural 
ssociation) in the first section of the law, and having duly obtained the 
Dproval of the Imperial Diet, the public central agricultural association 
line into being that year. Upon the establishment of the Teikoku Nokai, 
ue Zenkoku No^ikai was dissolved after many years services for the 
s’eifare of the Japanese farmers. 

I have already mentioned at the beginning of this article that the 
Imperial Agricultural Association is composed of 46 perfectural agricultu- 
•al societies. The chief functions of the Association as laid down in its 
statute are : 


{1} To answer any questions put by the Government ; 

(2) To bring forward .representations to the Government for the 
)eaefit of agriculturists ; 

(3) To make researches into matters concerning rural economy 
agricultural politics ; 

(4) To publish monthly the Bulletin of ike Imperial Agricultural 

The o£B.cial Board of the Association consists of a President, Vice- 
resident, fifteen Councillors and two Secretaries. The present President 
^Marquis Y. Matsudaira and the Vice-President is Dr. K. Kuwada, member 
ot the House of Peers. The members of the Association are classified into 
kinds, ordinary members and special members. Ordinary representa- 
are to be elected every three years from each prefectural district, 
special representatives are to be appointed every three years by the 
lister of Agriculture and Commerce. Besides these, the Association 
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can recommend honorary members and advisers from those who a ' 
versed in agricultural economy and {olitics. The present honorary m!' !''' 
are Marquis Y. Matsudaira, Viscount Outa, Minister of Home 
Viscount H. Kano, ex president of the Association, and Mr. Maeda m i 
of the House of Peers. The present advisers are Mr. C. Shimocb r 
Minister of Home Affairs and Mr.T. Tokonami, ex-president of thelm ^ 
Railway Board. 

The annual income of the Association consists of the Goverr™ 
^ants and of the levy imposed upon prefectuial agricultural sori^ 
The budget of the Association is submitted to the discussion of the * 
inference. The annual conference takes up for discussion not only the nZ 
ion of budget, but also bills proposed either by the representatives or bn 
Official board of the Association. ^ ^ 

One of the most important resolutions passed at the last session of ft 
annual conference, held for three days beginning on the yth October im, 
was addressed to Government expressing the desire of the association i! 
an adjustment of the pnce of rice with a view to relieving the faimm 
This resolution aroused criticism everywhere in political circles and b, 
came we of the burning questions in the Imperial Diet. Some memlw 
of the House of Representatives put questions regarding the regulation i lib 

pnce of nee in the Dower House, while some others brought fora ard repnw 

ations on the same question, without regard to the party to uhich tbii 
bdonged. Listening to these questions and representations, the Govemtec 
at last issued an Imperial Ordinance authorizing the purchase ard sales 
nee on Government account with the object of regulating the price. K 
me^nre proved very ^ective and the price rose three yen per hh mi 
^ort penod of time. The farmers who had long been suffering from ibi 
w pnce of nee, were relieved by this measure from further difficulty. Thu' 
tee farmers desire for regulating the price of rice, w hich is the staple loti 
0 the Japanese, was realised, to the great relief not only of them bat * 
Ot merchants and manufacturers throughout the country. 
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PROGRESS OE CO-OPERATIOK IN ElKEAND 
between 1909 ANB 1915 AND THE PRESENT SITUATION. 

[Continued), 


§5. Co-OPERA'riVE SOCIETIES FOR PRODUCTION AND SAIJ^, 


In the statistical returns of the " Pellervo” the following eight cat- 
egories of Einnish co-operative societies were considered as coming under this 
head : (i) co-operative dairies, or rather butter making societies, (2) co- 
operative societies for the sale of milk, (3) co-operative societies for sale of 
livestock and meat, (4) co-operative societies for poultry improvement and 
the sale of eggs, (5) co-operative societies for the sale of grain and co-operative 
mills, (6) co-operative societies for cutting wood in forests and co-operative 
saw-mills, (7) co-operative societies for fishing and the sale of fish, (8) 
miscellaneous co-operative societies for production and sale. 


(a) Co-operative Dairies, or rather Butter Making Societies. 

As we have seen, in the Einnish statistical returns a sharp distinction 
is made between “ co-operative dairies” and co-operative societies for the 
sale of milk. ” The reason for this distinction is the great importance the 
production' of butter for export , especially to the English market , has assumed, 
now exceeding 13,000,000 kg. per ann., and representing a value of more than 
40,000,000 marks. Owing to the progress made by this industry most of 
the co-operative dairies concentrate their attention on the production of 
i^utter for exportation, to the exclusion of everything else. Only a few, in 
tie neighbourhood of large towns, engage in the local sale of dairy produce, 
^nd that most frequently as an auxiliary industry. Hence it is necessary 
to distinguish between " butter factories”, for production for the foreign 
*^ 3 .rket, and associations for local supply. 

In consequence of the comparatively small population scattered over 
Ibe whole area of the country, Einnish co-operative '‘butter factories ” have 
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very few members and only a small stock of cattle. Forty per cent k 
less than sixty members, and only as % have more than i,ooo cows. 
pneral average is 105.4 members with 689.2 cows per association, 
m Denmark, for example, the figures corresponding are 156 members ^ 
956 cows. 

In the Finnish co-operative butter making societies, the fotindatioj 
of which is generally facilitated by the State, which grants them loans on 
favourable terms up to the amount of 50 % of the expense of their first esta- 
blishment, the value of the shares is on an average 20 marks. The supple 
mentaiy personal liability of each member varies from 50 to 100 mks. pa 
share, but in many societies there is absolutely no limit. 

The general progress and present situation of these associations is seen 
in the following table ; 
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The Finnish co-operative butter making societies generally 
also in various secondary industries. Thus w e know that many of 
dertake the collective purchase of agricultural machinery and prod^q 
for their members. We have just seen that others, m the neighbouihc^K 
of large towns' engage m retail sale of milk and cream. Others again hn 
installed mills and saw-mills. Finally poultry improvement and even mon 
pig improvement is becoming more and more general among them. 

Most of them sell their produce through the medium of the “ValiB 
Central Co-operative Society for the Export of Butter, which we sluij 
consider later. The butter factories of the country have united in hth 
vincial Federations and it has been decided that their delegates shall 
annually fvom 1914 in a "National Congress, 

(b) Co-operative Societies for the Sale of Milk. 

As we have just mentioned, the societies of this character are chieSji 
to be found in the neighbourhood of the larger cities of the couitiy, 
HelsingfcTS, Abo, Viborg, Tammerfors, Vasa etc., and along the Russia 
frontier, for the supply of Petregra.d. They vary considerably in ihir 
organisa.tion and many of them do not register in the commerda.I rtgisttr. 

0. ing to this and the fact that it is only too often that their v.orkb 
n( t to be distinguised from that of the butter factories for local sale ad 
of the co-operative distributive societies, it is at present impossible & 
estimate their importance w ith any accuracy. 

(c) Co-operative Societies for the Sale of Livestock and Meat. 

The first Finnish society of this kind wms founded in 19^9. It exteri 
its action throughout the archipelago of the Aland islands, halfwaybetv.ee 
Finland and Sweden, w ith the object of selling its members’ cattle and ili 
meat obtained from them at Stockholm. Although founded w ith very lilt! 
capital, its business w-as so profitable, that at the end of the first yef.r, 
second co-operative society of the same character was founded at Kuopi 
to 3Up] >ly the Petrograd market. In this case also the results were excel 
ent and a third society w^as formed at Tammerfors in 1912, with a vie 
to the supply of that town and the capital, Helsingfors. In 1913 a foiirt 
was founded in the Southwest of Finland for exportation to Sw eden ai 
Germany. Finally in 1914, after the " Pellervo ”, in view' of the success- 
the first attempts, had decided to support and encourage this new da 
of association, 4 new societies of this character arose, bringing the tot 
number of those now existing up to eight. 

The great European war having meanwhile broken out, these eigli- 
societies formed a " Union ” among themselves and so w ere able to make 
profitable contracts with the Russian administration for the supply of 
to the army. 

No statistics have yet been published of the work of this class 
of society. 
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(d) Co-operative Societies for Poultry improvement and the Sale of Eggs. 

A few years ago scientific poultry improvement was so to say unknown 
Id Finland, and eggs (above all from Russia) w'ere imported to the amount 
of about 2,000,000 marks a year. In several directions efforts were made 
to improve the situation, but it is only since the “ Valio, • ' the Central Co- 
operative Society for the Export of Butter, engaged a special expert for the 
business that any results, however unsatisfactory, could be obtained. 

At present 33 co-operative societies for the sale of eggs are registered 
in the commercial register, but besides the associations cflicially constit- 
ated, there are even more that, although they have not thought necessary 
to obtain official authorisation, none the less do a fairly active business, 
.\llthe associations of this class are still comparatively of very little iniport- 
ance in regard to the amount of their business. The majority hardly sell 
20,000 eggs a year. Some, however, in 1914, sold 50, coo, ico,cco and even 
150,000. 

In this case also, owing above all to the very recent introduction of 
this class of co-operative business in Finland, there are no statistics 
available. 


(e) Co-operative Societies for the Sale oj Wheat and Co-operative Mills. 

For several years many co-operative credit societies have been en- 
gaged in the co-operative sale of wheat, as simple intermediaries betw een 
the producers, that is to say their members, on the one hand and the pur- 
chasers on the other. Special loans have even been granted by the Central 
Credit Institute of the Finland Rural Co-operative Societies v ith the ob- 
ject of encouroging and developing this kind of business. Some co-oper- 
ative dairies have followed the example of the credit societies and the 
number of co-operative distributive societies engaged in the sale of w heat 
has been for some time increasing from day to day. As unhappily the spirit 
of speculation is tending more and more to exclude true co-operation from 
this business, the “Pellervo” is now attempting to promote the found- 
ation of absolutely independent co-operative societies, exclusively for the 
sale of wheat. Some have already been founded, but it is too early to pro- 
nounce an opinion in regard to the results obtained. 

In regard to co-operative mills, 64 are registered in the commercial 
register, 36 being established as auxiliary industries by an equal number 
of butter factories; 18 are associated with co-cperative saw mills and, fin- 
ally, 10 have been founded as entirely independent co-operative societies. 
Association under various forms for grinding corn being traditional in Fin- 
land for centuries, there is no doubt that these 64 officially recognised mills 

but a minority of those that actually exist. 

bet us add that the results given by the 10 officially recognised co- 
operative mills have been very little satisfactory and the “Pellervo’' is 
Qow studying how to reorganize this kind of co-operative business. 
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(f) Co-operative Saw Mills, 

I 

This kind of association only began to develop in Finland after tk 
institution in 1913, by the ^'Pellervo/' of a special office, under thei 
rection of an expert, to give the fanners useful advice for the proper cuttb 
of their wood. At present, according to the official registers there are 38^ 
operative saw mills in the country, 18 associated with the same nmU 
of co-operative flour mills, ii with as many co-operative butter factoria 
and, finally, 9, which are independent associations. No statistics W 
as yet been published of the work of these 38 saw mills. The results of their 
working that are known are, however, very encouraging. 


(g) Co-operative Societies for Fishing and the Sale of Fisk 

The societies founded by professional fishermen or by farmers on the 
sea coast or on the shores of the rivers and lakes, all abounding in fish 
with a view to its sale, are now very numerous. Unfortunately most of 
them have not considered it necessary to obtain legal recognition and onlv 
one, the "Fishermen’s Co-operative Society of the Archipelago of Helsirg. 
fors ", founded in 1907, has furnished regular statistical information k 
regard to its work. Violently opposed at its start by the merchants, thi? 
association all the same triumphed over its competitors and attained the 
most satisfactory results. As far as can be judged from the fragmentaiy 
information collected in regard to other co-operative societies of the sane 
class, their development proceeds on absolutely similar lines. The statist- 
ics we give below of the work of the Helsingfors society may therefore 
give an approximate idea of the economic and social importance of 
class of association. 


Table IX. -- 


Year 


1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

19 1 1 

1912 

1913 

1914 


Work of the Co-operative Society of the Fishermc'H 
of the Helsingfors Archipelago . 


Number 

of 

Members *’ 

Annual Sales 

(in Marks) 

Profit (fl 

or 

Loss (-) 
(in Marks) 

91 



1,140 

134 ^ 

73.421 

- 

5,1^ 

150 

71.236 

— 

2.251 

154 1 

115,849 

-}- 

600 

i ^57 

156,488 

-f 

5.24 

161 ! 

197.639 

■f 

5,602 

165 j 

244,607 

-t 

9,861 

160 ' 

255.548 

4- 

I,.').')! 
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lij yarioits Non~Agticullural Co-opeT(div& Societies jot Prodiictioi% and Sale^ 

Apart from the kinds of association we have jnst considered, no other 
iiid of Agric^liurai Co-operation for production and sale has yet been 
jied in Finland. But outside the field of agriculture very many co- 
perative societies for production and sale have been founded, above all 

! ong workmen engaged in industry and transport. The commercial register 
orts 45. of 17 were founded by dock labourers, 6 by stone 

trrymen, 4 by ships' painters, 4 by workers in metal, 3 by joiners, 
y locksmiths, 2 by saddlers, i by workers in felt. 

Unfortunately, the results obtained by these associations have 
n generally very unsatisfactory. Either the societies belonging to this 
up have been unsuccessful in business, after which they have dissolved, 
heir business has succeeded and in that case most of them have 
padually been transformed into ordinary profit seeking undertakings. The 
cause of the unsuccess of non-agricultural co-operative production and sale 
is almost always either the want of competent officials, or dissensions 
among the members who are not sufficiently instructed in the general 
principles of co-operation. The absence is felt also of any organisation 
like that of the “ Pellervo "for the agricultural societies. 

Since the rales of the " Pellervo " absolutely forbid it to extend its 
iction beyond the field of strictly agricultural co-operation, it is to be 
loped that one day or another a similar institution will be founded for the 
)eiiefit of non-agricultural Finnish co-operation. 


§ 6. Co-operative credit. 


The considerable difference we have observed between the progress 
made by agricultural and non-agricultural co-operation in regard to pro- 
duction and sale we shall find again and even in a more marked degree 
when we turn our attention to co-operative credit. 

In regard to agricultural co-operative credit, quite recently, in the 
number of this bulletin for February of this year, we published a study 
the subject too complete for it to be necessary for us to deal with it 
again in detail now. We shall therefore only give a general table showing 
file development of this kind of co-operation from the start up to the pre- 
sent day, and its situation at present, which will serve on the one hand, 
^0 complete the earlier information published in our article of February, 
^nd, on the other, as a means of comparing the progress made by agriculr 
and non-agricuUural co-operative credit in Finland. 
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In comparison wi^ tMs remarkable and continual progress, the de- 

E opmetit of noTiragficUiUwul co-operation in Finland is incontestably 
y.unimportant. 

In fact it is only represented in the country by two associations of 
tultze-Delitzsch type, one founded at Kuiikka in 1903 and the other 
[S. Alichael two years later. The former with difficulty continues to 
jist; the latter has 46 members and a share capital of 5,900 inks, and 
as granted loans for a total amount of 40,000 marks. 

If to these two banks we add that founded in 1902 by the total abstin- 
ice students of the University (55 members, 10, coo marks capital and 
j^ooo mks, advanced as loans), that of the railwaymen, founded in 1908 
60 members, 15,000 marks capital and loans to the amount of 22/ 00 
arbj.that of the employees of the Co-operative Distributive Societies’ Fed- 
ation, founded in 1913, and finally that, quite recently fom dtd (1914), 
various classes of small employees, clerks and small manufactiirei s at 
elsingfors, w e have the complete list of the non-a^riculiural co-operative 
edit societies of Finland. 

If it w-ere necessary to show all the importance of the w ork acccm- 
ished by the “ Pellervo '* and the need there is of founding a similar instit- 
tion to assist noii-agricultura] co-operation in Finland, v hat better 
gumeiit could be desired than this striking compariso/i ? 


§ 7. Miscei^laneous co-operative societies. 


Under this head, the Finnish statistical returns at present include : 
(i) Co-operative societies for collective purchase and use of machine 
pireshers, (2) Co-operative societies for working peat moss bogs, (3) Co- 
operative societies for the installation of telephonic communication and 
{4) Co-operative societies for the purchase of homester.ds and building 
dwelling houses. 


(a) Co-operative Societies jot Fwchase and Use of Machine Threshers. 

As indicated in their title, these associations v ere origir r.lly f( ui ded 
tor the collective purcha se and use of machine threshers ai dthe ntctssnry 
iocomotive engines. The number cf members hcrdly exceeds 2( . The 
Jiibscriptions vary from 2 to 5 mks, per hi. of seeds and the perse m- 
diiabilityof members varies from ten to thirty marks. The thresher is gener- 
dly paid for in five or six years ar d then the sc cieties use their mc'i ey for 
•^0 purchase of other agricultural m: chines ai d engii ,es. At the present 
they almost all have the most perfect equipment ai d the ( fficial 
•tie of co-operative societies for purchase and use of mf.cliine threshers 
liquid be substituted by that of co-operative societies for purchase and use 
agricultural machinery in general. 
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The associations of this class Finland are very many. It is true tli^ 
only 235 are registered in the commercial register, but that is only a smaj 
proportion of thcwse actually existing. The statistical tables of the 
Ilervo ” show hundreds that have never been officially registered. 

Taken all together, these societies are very prosperous. 


(b) Co-operative Societies for Working Peat Moss Bop. 

The employment of peat moss litter in stables and cattle stalls is o| 
the greatest importance for the progress of agriculture as it is thebesi 
means of preserving dung. As Finland is very rich in peat moss bogs, it j 
natural that their exploitation for the benefit of agriculture has develops 
very considerably. The co-operative societies have had a great share in ihi 
development. They buy a bog or rent it with right to dig the peat, andbuili 
the sheds required for drying it, obtain the equipment indispensable ani 
then sell the peat to their members. 

Some of them are very large associations, with plant of the value t 
50,000 mks. or 100,000 mks. and export the peat. Experience having, 
however, shown that a large number of small businesses scattered over tbe 
country could provide it with peat cheaper than a single large one (on a^ 
count of the high cost of transport), the “ Pellervo " is now endeavouring 
above all to encourage the constitution of small local co-operative 
societies. 

At the beginning of the present year there were 127 societies for work- 
ing peat moss bogs registered in the commercial register. As a matter 
of fact, the real number of these associations is considerably higher. 


(c) Co-operative Societies for the Installation of Telephones. 

In a country with so scattered a population as Finland, the possM 
ity of communication by telephone has an importance for the famer 
that their fellows in Central Europe cannot even imagine. In winter 
above all, when snow encumbers the few country roads, it is only by mean 
of the telephone the Finnish farmers can give their orders, learn the cm 
rent prices, call the doctor or the veterinary surgeon, ask help in case c 
fire etc. Under these circumstances it will be understood that Tinian 
is one of the countries where telephones are most largely used. Whei 
they have not yet been installed by the large companies, the fanners haw 
formed special co-operative societies, for the purchase of the plant, t ^ 
fixing of the wires and their connection with the nearest central stations 
of the great inter-urban system. 

Although this class of association is quite a new thing, there are 
ready no less than 58 co-operative societies for the purpose officially 
cognised and their numbers increase from day to day. The economic resuJ 
given by these societies have everywhere been most satisfactory. 
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(d) Co-opef(Uive Socieim for the fonsiiiuHon of Homesteads 
and for Building Houses. 

In spite of the classification adopted in the Finnish statistical returns 
, have here two quite different sorts of association, one, strictly rural, 
ajng at the constitution of srnall agricultural holdings for its members, 
.other, almost exclusively urban, engaged in the building of workmen's 
jges. Both also are as yet of quite recent introduction into Finland. 

The co-operative societies for the constitution of homesteads 
ivour to buy large estates cheap and divide and distribute them among 
;ir members, The commercial register reports 56 of these societies at 
j present date, but many of them have not yet been able to realise their 
gect owing to lack of capital. On January ist. of the present year, thir- 
yi of them, which had succeeded in obtaining Government loans to the 
louat of 700,000 marks, had bought altogether 6,000 ha., and distributed 
em amongst 267 members as homesteads. 

At the same date there were 43 co-operative house building societies, 
veral of them have a very solid position, with share capital of between 
0 mks. and. 3,500 mks. and the personal liability of members generally 

! ed to the amount of their shares. Some of these associations have 
ed dwelling houses of a value of from 100,000 mks. to 500,000 mks., 
lining from 60 to 150 living rooms. This has been rendered possible 
)ans obtained either from the Finnish Urban Mortgage Bank or the 
insurance coihpanies. 

L'nhappily these are only isolated and exceptional cases. The co-oper- 
building societies with shares of smaller amount seem to have had 
difficulty in collecting the sums they require for realising their 
ts and, without a powerful central organisation on the model of the 
Pclletvo ", it is to be feared their further progress can only be very slow 
nd difficult. 


§ 8. Central institutions, of Finnish co-operative associations. 


Owing to the constant recommendation and energetic assistance 
f the -'Pellervo" and encouragement from the State, the movement in 
Wf'ur of centralisation among the Finnish co-operative societies has be- 
oiue very pronounced. This movement is directed on the one hand 
awards federation of the various classes of co-operative societies ; in pro- 
wcial unions in the first place, and apterw^adrs into national unions and on 
“e other towards the foundation of central economic institutions for the 
^Offiotioii of the united efforts of the local associations. 

If we take into consideration that the principal object of the non-eco- 
ofiuc federation of the local co-operative societies is to give them unity 
^ 131 , to direct them, inspect them, and watch over the general interests 


3 
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of co-operation and to work to extend the principles and practice of(j 
operation we shah at once see tha^ such a federation, not strictly ecoaonh 
of co-operative societies is less nece^ary in Finlsuid than elsewhere, atle^ 
as far as ^cultural co-operation is concerned. 

In fact, the various objects pursued in this respect by federal unions^ 

no other than those the "Pelleivo/' that remarkable society which creaia 

agricultural co-operation in Finland and to which the greater part of it 
success is due, has pursued from its foundation with the fortunate resJ 
of which we are aware. For agricultural co-operation the '‘Pellervo"ifJ] 
fils all the non-economic functions the provincial or national unions of tl* 
various classes of association could fulfil. 

Under these drcumstauces, it is natural that federation in muJ 
economic unions has made very little progress in Finland. In fact, two! 
groups of co-operative societies alone, the distributive societies and M 
butter factories have as yet formed provincial unions, principally intended 
for a more detailed study of the numerous technical questions mvolved] 
in this class of association than the "Pellervo” is in a position to undei-| 
take. Delegates of these two classes of provincial federation have bei 
meeting since 1914 in national congresses, the transformation of whid 
later into strongly organised federations is under discussion. 

In the economic field, the question of federation presents itself undei 
quite a different aspect. 

Founded for the diffusion of co-operative principles generally and te 
encourage in every way the foundation of agricultural co-operative soci- 
eties, the “ Pellervo " has, on principle and systematically, always relusd 
to occupy itself directly with the transactions and economic operations ol 
the societies born of its initiative. It has quite rightly considered that i! 
is infinitely better to found specjal central institutes for the purpose an( 
has concentrated all its efforts on the attainment of this end, in which it 
has fully succeeded. 

At present there are in Finland five 'central economic institutions for j 
agricultural co-operation, namely: 

(1) The Central Credit Institute of the Rural Co-perative Banks, 
founded in 1903, 

(2) The Union of Co-operative Dislributive Societies, founded 
in 1904, 

(3) The Central Co-operative Agricultural Purchase Society, "Ba* 
bor,"' constituted in 1906, 

{4) The Central Co-operative Agricultural Purchase Society, “Hank- 
kija, ” founded in 1905, 

(5) The Central Co-operative Society for the Export of Bntter, 
"Valio,"' foimded in 1905. 

Before giving an outline of the work of these institutions, we shah 
give in the following table some general statistics of the Finnish Central 
Co-operative Societies. 
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5Q Federations of Co-operative Societies in Finland between 1903 
^ and 1915. 


Tear 

Ntuaber 
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of 

Co-oper- 

ative 

Societies 
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of 

Societies 
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es 
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29 
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64 

5 
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7 
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5 
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12 
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5 
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1,058,000 

1 

0 

0 

35,122,000 

291,200 

16 

154 

5 

946 

1,236,400 

1,255,400 

8 

00 

383,900 

22 

159 

. ■ . 

JI2. ■ . . 

913. • • ■ 

914. .. . 

5 

1,028 

1,501,500 

1,398,000 

43,490,000 

778,500 

29 
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5 

1.113 

1,953,600 

1,610,800 

50,930,000 

651,600 

35 

256 

5 

1,284 

2,368,200 

1,766,400 

159,578,000 

576,600 

36 

296 

5 

1,536 

2,738,800 

2,278,400 

65,648,000 

1,359.600 

1 

346 


(a) Central Institute of the Rural Co-operative Banks in Finland. 

As in. a very recent number of this Bulletin we dealt with this Institute 
f which we gave ample details, we shall now simply give the following 
able showing the progress made by it since its foundation. 
i'ABi.K XII . — Fr ogress made by the Central Institute of the Rural Co-oper- 
ative Banks of Finland from 1903 to 1915* 


Year 
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1 
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1 
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1 
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— ^ . 
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10 

2 
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69 

3 

^07,000 
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3 
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■906 . . 
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4 
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4 
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4 
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6 
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>910 . 
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6 

391,000 
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‘911 ... 
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7 
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3,932,000 
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8 

426,000 

4,990,000 

4,113,000 
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‘913 
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9 

388,000 

5 , 553,000 

4,711,000 
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f 9 i 4 

441 

10 

429,800 

6,319,000 

5,342,000 

j 41,000 
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(b) Union of Co-operative Distributive Societies'. ’ 

Founded in 1904 by 12 co-operative distributive societies, this 
had at the start to contend against serious difficulties. It. only accepts 
to day as members such societies as are firmly organised in an economy 
sense. The shares are 100 marks each and the affiliated societies musi 
subscribe one share for every 25 members. The members’ liability j. 
300 marks per share. The management is in the hands of a Board 0 
eight members, elected by the members of the society and the Board ii 
its turn elects three Directors. 

Of the profits, 75 % are to be placed to the reserve fund until this fund 
is equal to the total amount of the shares, after which only 25 % of the 
profits sliall be placed to it. The surplus net revenue may be utilised 
for payment of a maximum interest of 6 % on the shares. 

The circumstances permitting, a further dividend in proportion to 
the purchases may be paid. Finally, any eventual balance shall be placed 
to a special fund, to encourage the development of agricultural co-operation 
or utilised for works of public utility. 

The Union at this moment possesses ten storehouses. It also supports 
a consultation office and a laboratory for experiments. 

Its work, previously limited to purchase and sale business, was 
extended in 1914 to include direct production, by the establishment of various 
workshops, as well as by the purchase of a large Swedish match factor}-. 

The general progress of the Union, now possessing buildings in the 
six principal towns of the country, is seen in the following table. 


Tari,e XIII. — Progress of the Union of the Co-operative Distributive Scidm 


of Finland from 1905 /o 1915. 
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(c) Central Co-operaiive Agricultural Purckaisc Society, Labor." 

This society teally dates from 1897. It was founded as a co-operative 
^ety for purchase and sale by a group of large lando\Miers in the south 
of the country, for their^ exclusive use. After the promulgation of the 
law on co-operative associations in igoi, the ‘'Labor ’’.'on the initiative 
of the “ Pellervo”, attempted to reorganise itself in order to assume the 
character of a central co-operative agricultural purchase society for the 
whole country. It only succeeded partially in this, as it would not accept 
the co-operative principles in their entirety, and, as vve shall see hereafter, 
the “ Pellervo ” found itself obliged to promote the foundation of a central 
institution of a more really co-operative nature. 

Xow, aftfer its partial reorganisation in 19C6, the " Labor” accepts 
IS members both private individuals and associations. The entrance fee 
varies from 50 to 500 marks as the Board of Management decides. The 
ihaies are 50 marks each. The liability is i,oco marks per share and 
any member doing business with the society to an amount exceeding 5,000 
marks in a year must subscribe a second share. From the profits there is 
first of all deducted a maximum interest of G % per share, and then 20 % 
is placed to the reserve fund, wdiich is increased by the entrance fees. 

In addition to the dividends contemplated in the rules, the ” Labor ” 
annually grants special dividends of an amount varying from 1 % to 
3% of that of the purchases during the year. In 1914, for example, 
this special dividend amounted to 27,500 marks. 

The administration of business is in the hands of a Hoard of Management 
of six members. The “Labor” has branches and storehouses in various 
parts of the country. In 1914 it started a special pension fund for its employees. 

The following table shows the progress of the " Labor ” since 1906, 
that is to say since the reorganisation of the primitive association as a 
pseudo -co-operative central society. This table shows, better than many 
words could, how ineffectual this reorganisation has really been. 

Tahee XIV. — Progres^s made by the "Labor" jfom 19c 5 io 1915. 
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(d) Central Co-operative Agricultural Purchase Society, ** Hankki\a: 

As long as the negotiations for the reorganisation of the '‘Labor"! 
as a real central co-operative agricultural purchase society for the 
country continued, the " Pellervo ” confined itself to the maintenance i 
a temporary office, serving as intermediary for agricultural purchases ioi 
private individuals and associations not members of the “ I^abor. ” 
as the negotiations did not succeed, the temporary office was quite naturally 
transformed into a central co-operative society under the name i 
“ Hank-kija. ” 

In addition to local co-operative societies, it also accepts as member 
individual fanners, but the number of these may not exceed one third q 
the total number of members. The shares are loo marks each, and th 
members' liability is 400 mks. per share, and every member, must sub- 
scribe shares in proportion to the amount of the business he does with th 
association in the year. From the annual profits 20 % is deducted and 
placed to the reserve fund until that fund amounts to 200,000 mks. A sec- 
ond amount of 10 % is placed to a special fund for the development of 
agricultural co-operation and other works of public utility. It is only 
after these compulsory deductions have been made that a dividend of a 
maximum amount of 6 % may be paid on shares. 

There is no provision in the rules in regard to eventual dividends 
to members on the amount of their annual purchases. In 1914, the amount' 
distributed under this head came to 40,600 marks. 

The association has a Board of Management of six members, which 
elects a Board of Directors consisting of three members. 

The “ Hankkija " has founded branches in about ten of the most 
important agricultural centres of the country; it has also numerou; 
storehouses in places best suited for despatch and transport. 

Its progressive and constant development is seen in the following 
table. 
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_ Progress of the Central * Co-operative Agricultural Purchase 
^ Society, “ HankkijaA' 
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10 
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14 

66 
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15 

76 
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\ (e) Central Co-operative Society, “ Valio,” for Export of Butter. 

^ On account of the extreme attention it gives to ordep and its strkt 
lequirements in regard to the quality of the produce it delivers, this instit- 
IBtion, which begau in a very modest way in 1905, is now second in import- 
ance among undertakings of the kind in the countries of Isorthem Europe. 

As members it may only accept butter making societies (co-operative 
or limited by shares), which satisfy certain very strict conditions in regard 
to their organization and equipment. 

The shares are 100 maks each, the liability of members ^ 500 m^. 
per share and each member must subscribe a number corresponding with its 
annual production. The entire produce must be consigned to the ‘ ' Vaho. 

After deduction of amounts to be placed to various funds according to 
the rules and a maximum amount of 0 % interest on the shares, the entire 
n«t profits are divided among the members in proportion to the amounts 
represented by tbe produce consigned. j ^ au 

The society has a Board of Management of 10 members elated at the 
general meeting of members and a Board of Directors of 3 members dected 
by the Board of Management. It has its headquartes at the port Hango 
I and communication by sea is kept open all the winter by means of po^^rf ul 
I ice breakers. Branches and storehou^s are installed in various parts ot 
*he country and at Petrograd. 
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Besides its chief trasiness, the “ Valio” has organised special dairy jg 
cheesemaking courses. It has also instituted dairy shows to which it stM 
ually assigns very considerable prizes. We saw above that lately ^ 
" Valio’' has undertaken the encouragement of poultry improvement \ 
this field also the results obtained have been most remarkable. 

Finally, the “ V alio ’ ’ supports several experts who traverse the countp 
in every direction to give advice, not only to the members of the associathi 
but to any one who asks for it. 

The development of this remarkable institution is seen in the folloftin 
table. 


Tabde XVI. — Development of the " Valio " from 1906 to 1915, 


Year 

Members 

(Butter 

Making 

Societies) 

Branches 

and 

Store- 

houses 

SU£f 

Capital 

Sales 

Mks. 


Shait 
(if the 
"Valio” 
in the 
Total 

Exportatiffl 

iron the 

Port 

of Bango 

Subscribed 

Not 

Paid up 

Annual 

Profit 

Mks 

1906 , . 

80 


8 

125,000 

125,000 

7,491,000 

115,000 

20.9 

1907 . . 

I4I , 

1 — 

12 

247,100 

195.500 

II,l 4 I,O 00 j 

125,000 

38-1 

1908 . . 

' . ^46 ! 



281,000 

203,050 

11,770,000 

129,000 

39.; 

1909 . . 1 


I 

20 

308,600 

207,000 

11,840,000 

119,000 

424 

1910 . . 1 

157 1 

2 

24 

361,700 

0 

0 

13,310,000 

139,000 

48,5 

1911 . . i 

150 1 

2 

25 

408,000 

223,000 

^^5. 367, 000 

283,000 

47.8 

1912 . . 

172 

2 

42 

478,500 

248,000 

17,548,000 

133.000 

52.1 

1913 . , 

201 

2 

39 

557.000 

301,000 

21,179,000 

262,000 

64.5 

1914 . . 

232 

4 

64 

668,000 

349,000 

23,558,000 

544.000 

81.4 



tflSCELlvAN^OUS lOTORMATION RELATING TO CO-OPERATION 
AND ASSOCIATION IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 


CANADA. 

Co OPERATIVK WOOE SELLING IN QLEBEC. — The Agricultural Gazette 
)\ Camida for August contains an interesting note on the work of a number 
){ associations for the co* operative sale of wool which have been organised 
D Quebec, chiefly through the efforts of members of the staff of the Animal 
hisbandry Department of Macdonald College. Assisted by a Federal 
[rant the Department has been able to undertake a good deal of extension 
vork, and, in addition to giving a large number of lectures and demonstrat- 
ons illustrating the proper methods of shearing, and of preparing and 
jacking fleeces, has this year successfully assisted eight local wool 
[rowers’ associations to market their wool. 

The results have been most encouraging. Last year a beginning had 
iread}' been made in Co-operative wool selling, though in a very tentative 
ray, with a single association in Pontiac County, which that year 
.old about twelve thousand pounds of wool direct to manufacturers at an 
advance upon current local prices of from five to seven cents a pound. 
This year — 1915 — eight associations, including that of Pontiac, sold 
collectively at excellent prices a total of 104,192 lbs. of wool. Particidars 
of the sales for each association are showm in the following table ; 


Particulars of Associations and Salrs in 1915. 


Aiscciation 

Number 

of 

members 

Number 

of 

fleeces 

Average 
weight 
per fleece 

■■ 

Average 
price 
per fleece 

• 

Total 

amount 

received 
for wool 

Average 
price 
per fb. 
wool 

Pontiac 

4^3 

6,182 

7.06 lbs. 

$ 2-15 

§13,348.30 

30.57 cents 

Compton . 

150 

1,806 

7.1 > 

2.15 

3,890.27 

30.27 » 

Stanstead 

83 

1,222 

8.1 . 

2.50 

3,060.90 

p 

bo 

0 

Sidimond 

75 

1,360 

7*33 » 

i 2 . 23 ' 

3,022.07 

30.12 S 

Brauhamofe 

7 ^ 

1,029 

i 8.3 . 

I 2.48I 

1 2.549-23 

29.63 » 

Bedford . . 

55 

815 

8.1 . 

: 2.46 

1 2,045,65 

30.52 ■> 


67 

9IO 

I 7.0 » 

2.13 

1,938.01 

30.63 » 

Sheibrooke . . . 

1 

53 i 

812 

1 7.4 * 

1 

1 2.26 

1.834.77' 

30.35 » 

Totafs . . , 

975 

14,136 

7,37 lbs. 

$2. 29 

j 

$31,689.20 

30.36 Cents 
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fhe ra«nbeiB were $nppUe<i witJi sacks through their aviations ai^| 
were instructed how to^ prepare and pack tiie fleeces. Arrangements 
made for the wool to be assemble, graded and offered for sale on defiait^ 
dates at a number’ of convenient centi^^t^ the districts, and the woa 
was offered in good condition, un\msh^ and well packed. As a result 
it was sought after by buyers, and realised piiC^ which, according to quat 
ity, varied from five to ten cents above prevailing prices. 

It will be seen that the Pontiac association, the only one which has 
been in existence for two seasons, has now more than four hundred memb- 
ers and increased its sales enormously in its second year. 

. Our readers will remember that we described in our September issue 
a very similar scheme which was put into oration in Saskatchewan in 
1914. It is too early yet to we^h results, and it is common knowledge that 
many schemes of the kind in different countries have succeeded for a few 
years (while conditions, perhaps, were very favourable) only to collapse 
when conditions changed. But history does not necessarily repeat itsdi, 
and the schemes we have described have this important element of sound- 
ness, that the associations concerned are not merely agencies for selling 
wool, but are, first and foremost, associations for improving the quality 
of the wool produced. This bemg so, their success as selling agencies is 
likely to be permanent as in each season they will be in a positiont 0 oSei 
wool in large lots, uniformly well packed, and of a quality upon the whoI« 
superior to the average quality on offer. The Canadian experiments, 
therefore are well worth watching. 


FRANCK. 

CO-OPEKATIVE DISTRIBUTIVE SOCIETIES IN FRANCE ON JANtJAHY 
ist., 1914- — The Bulletin du MinisUre du Travail (Ivabour Office hull- 
etin), in its number for May- June, 1915, gives information in regard to the 
French co-operative distributive societies on January ist., 1914. heaving 
out of consideration : ist., military co-operative societies, 2nd., societies for 
collective purchase and manufacture of raw material ; 3rd:, agricultural 
or other syndicates that have not founded separate co-operative distribu- 
tive societies ; 4th., mutual pharmacies ; 5th, stewards* and other ware- 
houses for sale of goods founded by employers for the use. of their staff; 
6th., commercial societies makmg deductions in favour of purchases ; tbete 
were still working 3,156 co-operative distributive societies properly so 
called on January ist., 1914, as compared with 3,145 on January 
rst., 1913. This increase must be more apparent than real, as the enquiry 
made in 1914 revealed the existence of several societies that had given no sign 
of life previoudy, In fact, 92 societies were founded during the year, but 
109 were dissolved, so that there must rather have been a slight decrease 
in their numbers. The Department of Nord heads the list with 322 societies; 
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I )mesCte^te:Inffeneate/with 22^ assodations. Pas^e-Calais> Deux- 
^ Gir<^de; Vosges and iUdennes follow, with more than 100 each. 
Jomes only e^hth with There is no department that has not at 
ne ; I/)z^e and Constantine have only one each, but there are 23 de- 
ents witii less than ten each. 

tie societies do not limit themselves to the wholesale purchase of 
:e and merchandise with the object of selling again retail to the as- 
s and soiuetinies to thepublic. Alaige number themselves undertake 
inufacture of the goods they sell or at least their industrial transfonn- 
before they deliver them to the consumers. This is especially true 
co-operative bakeries which, at the end of 1913, were 1,299 ^ 
id to which we must add 597 societies, selling both bread and other 
5. We find the largest number of these bakeries in Charente Inf6- 
: that department has 217 alone, whilst Deux-SdT:es, which comes 
only shows ro6. Seine has almost the last place, as it has only 2 
es. It is not very easy to determine the precise number of members 
le amount of the business done by the societies, as many did not 
r the lists of questions forwarded to them as promptly and carefully 
;ht be desired. Thus we have only information in respect to thebusiness 
\i 2.^8 societies, with a total number of 876,179 members. They had 
lone a total business of 315,212,000 frs. in 1913. On the other hand, 90 only 
[eported the number of their members, 13,541 all told. So that there was 
^together a total of 890,000 members reported. The 1,212 co-operative 
bakeries reporting had alone 273,681 members and had done a total busi- 
bess of 65,200,000 frs. in the year. The department of Nord showed the 
brgest number of members and the largest total business, the former being 
110 less than 185,783 and the business done amounting to more than 
56,984,000 frs. The least favoured department is again that of Lozfere, 
which reported only 98 members and only 12,000 frs. total business done. 
For the department of Seine, the figures known are as follow.^ Paris, 
46 societies, of which 45 had 64,319 members and bad done business to 
the amount of 22,087,000 frs. ; suburbs, 53 societies, of which 51 had 16,833 
uembers and reported business done to the amount of 7,902,000 frs. 

Finally, in regard to the profession of the members, it is interesting 
to note that 116 co-operative distributive , societies recruit their members 
exclusively among railway employees. Amongst these, ill reported 69,749 
members and a total business of 25.443,000 frs. Again, 23 societies have for 
their members only Government employees and workmen. 


GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


Co-operative earm implement societies. — A few years ago, 
’^der the auspices of the Irish Agricultural Organisation society, a scheme 
devised for the formation of co-operative spdeties which should be 
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able to place at tbe disposal of tdjeir ‘membefs practically every 
farm implement, from a one-hors? plough to a high-power agricuitj 
tractor. The scheme is described in ah article by IMfr. T. Wibberley 
appears in the August number of the Journal of the Board of 
In illustration of its results in increasing the area under tillage, the 

gives the following figures relating to four societies ; 



Number 

Total area in tillage for eadi Society 

: Averj^. 

Scdety 





incra^ 

i 

i 

Members 

1913 

1 

1914 ■ ■ 

1915 

pu 

Membos 



Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acre ' 

Meenaheela (Co. I,mierick) . . , 

21 

71 

1 04 1/2 

158^,2 


Killeedy (Co. I^imerick). .... 

20 

122 

‘ 146 

176 

2,; 

Meolough (Co. Galvmyj 

64 

454 Vi 

519 . 1 

^ 683 

; 3 '^ 

FounniJehotifie (Co. Roscommon) , 

32 

94 

106 

153 

; l.i) 

Totals. .... 

1 137 

743 V2 

875 Va 

1,171 

- 

Averages . . . 

- . 

j 

i 

1 

186 

219 

293 

3 -u 


These societies were not specially selected, but all are situated in ve 
poor districts, amongst farmers whose capital is very limited and \vho!< 
holdings average about 30 acres. Had all Irish farmers increased llieii 
cultivated area in the same average proportion as the members of thw 
societies, the result would have been an increase of 1,500,000 acres iindei 
the plough. 

The societies are formed in the same way as other agricultura] co- 
operative societies. As a rule each member is required to take at least 
shares of the nominal value of £r. and to pay 2s. 6d, par share on alloc- 
ation. He also signs a form making himself responsible to the commit- 
tee for the payment of his shares in full, in the event of the society meal- 
ing with financial disaster. The working capital is obtained by means oi^ 
an overdraft from the local branch of a joint stock bank. This is guarant- 
eed by the members of the committee, who are thus directly responsive 
to the bank for the security of the amount borrowed, but are in turn secured 
by the uncalled share capital. 

As a general rule, the implements are hired out in the order in whicli 
applications for them are made by the niembers, but precedence is given to 
the member who wishes to use the implement for the longest period, 
rate at which implements are hired out to members of a society is 
half what it would cost to carry out the various operations under the olo 
regime. If, for instance, potato sorting by hand costs 15s, per ton, tbejw 
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Q^rter is hired out at 7s. 6d. pertoi\. Again, if the ploughing of stubbles 
horse labour costs los, per acre, a double disc harrowing with the 
^cultural tractor {which tills the land more effectively) is undertaken 
the rate of 5s. per acre. In the case of com threshing the usual rate 
stone threshed. 

well-managed society can soon earn sufficient to pay for the initial 
t of the implements. Many instances are on record where a society com- 
jflcing with two binders has in one harvest earned suflicieiit to purchase 
potato-digger. The potato-digger has gone out on hire, and in its first 
ison has earned sufficient to buy a corn drill, which in like manner 
seamed the price of a horse-power sprayer, and so on. A society usually 
gins operations in a small way, but once the farmers of the district re- 
gnise its utility the membership rapidly increases, and the society then 
comes in a position to undertake the purchase of the more expensive 
iplements. 




Part II: Insurance and Thrift 


GENERAL. 


TECHNICAI. CONDITIONS OF FORESTRY INSURANCE. 


In the course of the year 1913, we had occasion twice to point out the 
Miisiderable difficulties in the way of forest insurance, and, consequently 
the still rudimentary condition of most of the organisations that en- 
ieavour to undertake these risks which as yet have been little studied and are 
lot well known. In regard to forestry insurance in France, we said in March, 
1913 : The insurance of forests against fire is very badly organized, and 
n addition is very rarely met with. Nearly all the measures now taken 
against fire are simply preventive. " In September of the same year, speak- 
ing of forest insurance in Norway, we showed that, up to 1 91 1, such insurance 
had bad hardly no practical importance. Evidently this situation can only 
be temporary : it in any case invites us to give all our attention to the 
suggestions the specialists may make with the object of more nearly ascert- 
iaining the extent and limits of fire risks in forests, with a view to fixing 
a more suitable tariff for these risks. Such are the very interesting ideas 
h&aille, expert engineer of Commercy, expressed in the course of a 
lecture, delivered on January 20th., 1912, before the lorraine Section of 
the Forest Society of the Friends of Trees. We shall summarise them brief- 
h, considering in turn the nature and the gravity of the damage caused 
fire, the various methods employed in estimating the damage and the 
claijses and tariffs of the Insurance Companies. 


§ I. Damage caused by fire. 

The damage due to fire is of various character, and consists in the 
loss of : 

(l) the profit that would have been derived from the ordinary 
^tting of the parts of the forest destroyed ; 
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{2) the root stock ; 

(3) the vegetable covering (underwood or the lower part of the 
and the seeds sown ; 

(4) the leaf litter, nitrogenous manure formed by successive 
of leaves or needles. 

Various accessory losses are also to be considered, consisting in -. 

Difficulty in regulation, due to partial and premature cutting ; 

Reconstruction of roads destroyed by such cutting ; 

Travelling and valuation expenses ; 

Decrease in value of hunting and shooting leases ; 

Various limitations of enjoyment. 

Generally, the insurance only contemplates repayment of the intrins- 
ic value, on the day of the fire, of the amount of wood destroyed, ivhich 
is less than the value, on the same day, of the future profit to be deTi\'ed 
from the ordinary cutting. 

It also sometimes, but very rarely, and by means of a special extra 
premium provides against a second loss, called difficulty in regulation 
which is, however, not the difficulty in regulation, understood by for 
esters. This special loss is, as we shall see, a consequence of the method 
pursued in calculating the first. 

When the root stock is insured, which is even a rarer matter, tk 
policy generally takes account only of the purchase price of the plants to 
the exclusion of the expense in labour. 

When a fire is caused by an outsider who is responsible and solvent, 
for example, by a railway company, the owner of the forest burned has a 
claim to compensation for all the losses suffered enumerated above, In 
other words, he has a right to full satisfaction for the loss suffered. 

The nature of the losses caused by fire being thus established, let us 
now consider their importance. This varies with the nature of the forest 
and the season. 

(A) Broad-leaved forests, — Fires are most frequent in spring, when 
the living undergrowth does not sufficiently protect the combustible leaf 
litter. The fire generally originates in the leaf litter and only it and the 
undergrowth are ever completely consumed. *The heat due to this com- 
bustion affects the bark, and the vitality of the trees will suffer more or less, 
according to the thickness of the bark protecting the cambial layer, the only 
living part of the trunks. The wood proper is very rarely attacked and wiD 
lose very little of its market value. 

Thus the high forest wood has so to say nothing to fear from fires; 
the standards of stored coppices only very rarely suffer, and, according to 
M. Iv 4 caille, experience has shown that it is only in fires of exceptional im- 
portance that the loss suffered by the standards amounts to the fifth pad 
of the value of these trees. The copse wood will suffer more, but it 
is very.^Idom that the damage extends beyond the bark. 

The root stock will not generally suffer at all from fire, and, after cut- 
ting back, there will be new shoots from the old root stocks. 
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Fire therefore will only cause broad leafed trees damage of very slight 
ports^ce. M. lydcaille mentions the case of 7 fires occasioned in 1911 
j^rraine by a local railway, for which a total sum of not more than 700 
jics was paid, that is an average of 100 frs. per fire. Either the forests 
I young and their value is slight ; or they are older and less exposed to 
by fire. After the fire and deduction of the loss, the older they are 
U more considerable will be the proportion of the salvage. Thus, again 
Urding to M. Eecaille, in a very serious fire in Belgium in 1911, extend- 
L over nearly 50 hectares and causing more than 12,000 frs. damage, 
topensation was only allowed, in the case of copsewood ready to be 
to the amount of 50 fr. per ha., that is to say for the value of the bark. 
(B) Conifers. — : Fires cause more considerable losses among coni- 
[isthan among the broad leaved trees. As the sap consists of eminently 
ombustible material by which the bark is impiegnated, the ccmbustion 
ill be the more complete. Nevertheless, the wood itself seldom suffers, 
ad the value of the salvage wiU be more considerable the older the trees 
re. 

lyct US, however, observe that, in the case of conifers, the death of 
lie upper part will entail that of the part below the ground and con- 
equently the loss of the root stock. 


§ 2. Methods of estimating losses. 

The loss occasioned by a fire being the difference between the value 

f fore and after the fire, M. E^aille shows as follows the methods of estim- 
ing the value of a forest of a given age. 

(A) It may first of all be admitted that the value of a forest is 
in proportion to its age. This has the incontestable advantage of simplicity, 
but it must be recognised that the value 
thus calculated is higher than the pre- 
ient value of the future proceeds to 
Ik obtained by felling the tribes. 

If we express this method by 
usual diagram, marking different 
^gths, on a line 0 x (axis of age), cor- 
esponding with the age, and draw 
perpendiculars to these points of length 
n proportion to the value of the wood, 
he growth of the wood will be repre- 
ented by a straight line 0 M. 

If at 30 years the value of the 
^tting is 300 frs., represented by the length M x, the value at the age 
^presented by the length 0 a will be represented by the length a b. 

(B) Method oj the Insurance Companies. — To find the value of a 
opsewood not yet arrived at the age for cutting, the Companies assume, as 
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in the preceding method, that the value of the wood increases at an 
rate, but as the value in proportion to the age cannot be immediately^ 
ised, the Companies reduce it by means of a discount calculated at cou 
pound interest for as many years as have to run between the date of % 
fire and that of the felling, so as to calculate the compensation for the dat 
of the fire and not of the felling. 1 

The rate of interest adopted was formerly 5 % and has been in tin, 
reduced to 4 % and 3 % %. Some Companies even allow 3 %. 

Expressing this method by a diagram, the successive values will fo] 
low the curve 0 V M. The value c h corresponding with the age 
reduced by the length b h\ representing the discount for m 0 years. 

The length c, value of a ioiest 
will be so much greater as the lengti 
^ bb* is less, that is to say it will be th 
greater the smaller the discount is. Thi 
concavity of the curve will thus de 
crease with the rate. 

^ For standards, the Companie 

^ adopt another method which we sla 

y^^^^ show below. The value of the young 

lo m plantations is generally determined by 

the method just explained. 

(C) Method. — To estimate the future value of a wood, 
the foresters consider the capital, which, invested at the start at compotuii 
interest at the rate T, has become at the time of felling equal to the revenue 
from the cutting. The value of a forest at a given age is, for the foresteis, 
the diSerence between the value of this capital at interest at this age anc 
the onginal capital considered as immobilisable. In this way the growtl 
of a forest is assimilated to that of a capital sum invested at the first 
plantation at about 7 % compound interest, 

(D) Method oj Annuities. — According to this method, the increase 
in value of a forest is assimilated to the increase in capital through the suc- 
cessive investments of the same annuity at compound interest, at the 
end of each year during the whole period of forest management. 

These methods are employed to estimate the value of a forest whicb 
has no market value as yet, that is to say copse wood before the usual 
period for felling, or conifers before they are felled for mining timber. 

The trees of the first class if allowed to grow are classed as 
and their price per cubic metre is far higher. 

The following is the rule habitually followed by the Insurance Compan- 
ies in fixing the value of a tree : 

The value, fixed as if it had arrived at the age for felling (generally 
120 5rears) is reduced by a discount at compound interest for so many years 
as remain to pass before the age for felling is reached. The rate of discount 
has varied as in the case of copsewood ; it is now about 3 %. 

Eet c 6 be the present value of a tree, estimated on its cubic contents. 
At the age for felling 0 c, ijs value will be CAf; its successive values increas* 
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, along the curve b M, according the natural law of growth, that is 
Tsay, very nearly in the same way as an amount invested at 7 % compound 
iterest. The estimated value allowed by the Insurance Companies will 
g which is far higher than c b, for 
be cuWe b' M is the line of increase 
f the capital ' at 3 %, and the curves 
f increase approach more nearly to 
be line 0 M, the lower the rate is. 

The estimated value calculated for 
be standards is, like that for the 
opsewood, higher than the intrinsic 
alue ; because the estimated values 
jnst be considered as representing the ^ 
iresent value of a future profit. 

Indeed, the insurance of words, forests and plantations can only be 
onsidered as assurance of a future profit. 

Comparison of these Methods. — In order to compare the results 
btained by these various methods, M. Lecaille has calculated on each 
ystem the value for every age of a hectare of copsewood, which is 
rorth 317 frs. at 33 years. For the purpose he has calculated by means 
f the formula y = / W, the value y at the age x oi ^ forest giving at 
he age n a yield R. If t is the rate of interest, T the rate of capital- 
iation of the forest {7 %), F the value of the land : 

Jythe method of valuation in proportion to the age of the forest, f{x]~x^. 




Thus he arrived at the following table in which the calculation has been 
Qetde to the nearest quarter, the rate of interest taken being 3 %• 
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VaUtes of a hectare of Copsemod^ worth 317 frs. when 33 years old 



Fropoitional 

Value 

Insurance 

Companies' 

Method 

Difficulty 

in 

Regulation 

Total 

of the 

Two Preceding 

Columns 

i 

Annuities 

Method 

I ■■ ■■ 

1 

Foresutj- 

Methojj 

I 

9-50 

3-25 

350 

1 

7'75 

525 

8,25 

2 

19.25 

6.50 

6.75 

13-25 

10.75 

i 5.^0 

3 

28.75 

10.25 

10.00 

20.25 

16.25 

i 825 

4 

38.50 

14.25 

13.25 

27.50 

22.25 


5 

0 

q 

00 

18.25 

16.25 

34.50 

28.25 

15.25 

6 

57.75 

22.75 

19.00 

41-75 

34-50 

18:5 

7 

67.25 

27.50 

21.75 

49-25 

41.00 

23,00 

8 

77.00 

32.50 

24.50 

57.00 

47.50 

27,25 

9 

86.50 

38,00 

27.00 

67.00 

54-50 

32.00 

10 

95.25 

43.50 

29.00 

72.50 

61-75 

36.75 

II 

105.75 

49.75 

31.25 

81.00 

69.25 

42,00 

12 

115.50 

' 55.75 

33-00 

88.75 

76.75 

47-73 

13 

125.00 

62.75 

35-00 

97.75 

84.75 

53.75 

H 

134.75 

70.25 

26.25 

106.50 

93.00 

60.25 

15 

144.25 

77.75 1 

37-50 

” 5-25 

101.50 

i 67,00 

16 1 

154.00 

85.75 i 

38.50 

124.25 

110.25 

! 74-75 

17 

163.50 

94.25 : 

39.25 

133-50 

119.50 i 

82.23 

18 

173.25 

103.25 

39.75 

143.00 i 

130.00 

' 90-75 

19 

182.75 

113.00 

39.75 

152.75 

138.75 

99-75 

20 

192.50 

123.00 i 

39.75 

162.75 j 

148.75 

109.25 

21 

202.00 

133-75 

39.50 

173-25 

159.25 

119.25 

22 ; 

211.75 

145.25 i 

38-50 I 

173.75 ' 

170.25 

130.75 

23 : 

221.25 

15700 

37.25 i 

194-25 

181.25 

147.50 

24 i 

231.00 

169.50 , 

35-75 

205.25 ; 

193.00 

155-25 

25 j 

240.50 i 

182.75 

33-75 

221.50 

210.00 j 

169.CO 

26 i 

250.25 1 

196.75 ; 

31-25 

228.00 

218.25 

183.50 

27 

259.75 1 

211.25 i 

28.50 1 

239.75 

230.25 i 

199.00 

28 ! 

269.50 I 

226.75 

25.00 1 

251.75 ; 

243.75 1 

215-50 

29 1 

279.00 ; 

243.25 1 

21.00 

264,25 : 

257.50 j 

233-«5 

30 i 

288.25 

260.25 

19-25 

279.50 

271,75 

252.25 

3^ 1 

298.25 

268.50 ; 

”•75 1 

290.25 

287.50 i 

272.50 

32 

308.00 1 

297.50 i 

6,25 i 

303.75 

301.75 i 

297.00 

33 i 

1 

317.50 i 

317.50 i 


317-50 ; 

317-50 1 

317-50 

1 

' 


1 

' 

i 

_ — 
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The comparison becomes more striking when we follow M, Wcaill# 
pd represent the values obtained in the following diagram. 



Explanation. 


A . — Method of Valuation in ProjKution to the Age of the Forest. 
fi. — Insurance Coin|)anies’ Method, including Diffic\i]ty in Regulation. 

C. — Annuities Method, 

D. — Insurance Coiupanies' Method. • 

£. — Foresters' Method. 

F. — DifSculty in Regulation. 


As our authority remarks, in order that by the method of valuation 
adopted fair compensation may be given for the loss suffered, the value 
at date of fire estimated, at compound interest up to the age for felling, 
increased by the value of t]|;ie natural reproduction, should be equal to the 
yield of the cutting, so that / (x) — (i + / W +7 In one word, 

this method should compensate for the loss called by the Insurance Com- 
panies " Difficulty in Regulation. " 

The annuities method alone offers this advantage. 

We see by the diagram that the values arrived at by the annuities 
niethod are not the same as those given by the Insurance Companies’ 
tnethod, increased by the value of the difficulty in regulation, but are slightly 
lower. This is because all these values are estimates only and depend ess- 
entially on the method of calculation adopted. The first is a function of 

+ i) * the second of (i -f* 0 

w 

When the value before the fire has been fixed, the loss is arrived at 
by deducting from that value the salvage immediately realisable. It is 
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liberally supposed, but M. lyecaille pnsiders it an etTor, that the expenjji 
of cutting back is compensated by the value of the wood, in the case A 
forests of some age. With the present high price of labour such compeuj,] 
ation is not possible and the costs of cutting back generally exceed thepi^ 
fits, in the case of young copses burned. It must be considered fuithef 
that the cutting back must be done immediately after the fire and not 
at the usual season of cutting wood. 


§ 3. Insurance companies’ tariff. 


The tariffs vary with the different companies or societies. We 
by way of example, those adopted by the Companies belonging to tk 
General Syndicate of French Fixed Premium Fire Insurance Companies. 
Net (l) Annual Premiums for an amount of 1,000 frs. 


Broad Leaved 
Trees 


Conifers 


More than 25 years old . . , 

25 years old or under ... 

Prom I to 10 years old . - 

'■ to ” 15 " ” ■ 

” 15 .30 " . ’ - 

” 30 ’’ 50 ” ” . . 

50 years old and \ IVUxed with younger trees . . . 

over. \ Not mixed 


0.40 

075 

10.00 

5.00 

3.50 
2,30 

1.50 
i.oc 


To these figures must be added the taxes, and, for the first yeai, 
the costs of the policy and 55 centimes a year for ''registration expenses.” 

For this tariff, account is only taken of the dangers inherent in the 
nature of the forests themselves, without considering the other circum- 
stances which may have an influence on the origin or development of the 
fires (the situation of the forests in the neighbourhood of houses or not 
in dry or rainy regions, their division by raeans^of large firebelts, or the abs 
ence of such division). 


§ 4. Clauses of the insurance policy. 


These clauses are of two kinds : those for fire insurance generally and 
the special clauses for forest insurance. 

Among the first, M, I,ecaille only mentions that styled "the 
proportion", which is as follows: "If expert examination shows that 
at the moment of the fire the value of the objects insured exceeds the 


(x) That is free of taxes. 
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jouiit assured, policy holder is his own insurer for the surplus and must 
ai his proportion per franc of the loss/^ Hus clause makes it necessary 
insure for the maximum value the forest may acquire during the period 
[ which the policy is taken out. 

us now pass to the most interesting of the special clauses of 
lest insurance. 

(A) Copsewood. — The policy holder is bound immediately to make 
lown any change he makes in the organisation of the forest, under pain 
forfeiting all claim to compensation in case of fire. 

The Company will in no case be responsible for damage to heaths, 
iize, moors or what it has been agreed to call undergrowth. 

In case of fire, experts shall estimate at the current rate the market 
jlue of the copse as if it had attained the usual age for felling. They shall 
hide this value by the number of years of the forest management and 
lultiply the result by the age of the coppice burned. The value thus ar- 
ived at should properly only be received at the date on which the policy 
older would receive the price of the wood cut, but if the Company pays 
he claim in cash, if the forest burned has not yet reached the age for fell- 
ig, this value can be reduced by a discount of 3 % % compound interest. 
*his discount shall be calculated for as many years as each parcel burned 
equires to attain the regular age for felling. 

Ill case of disagreement in regard to the valuation of the loss, the final 
ettlement shall only be made in the month of September of the year im- 
oediately following the loss. 

(B) Standards. — To estimate the damage to standards, the experts 
hall determine : 1st. the average age at which the trees are felled ; 2nd. the 
Lge and total value for each age of all the trees damaged, as if they had 
cached the above age for felling without suffering from fire ; 3rd. and finally, 
he loss in value also for all the trees of each age there may be at that 
late. The loss will be the difference between these two valuations and the 
»mpensation must be fixed after deduction of 3 % % compound interest 
?er year. 

(C) Restocking. — Restocking, when stocks have been killed by fire, 
nil be calculated at the rate» of two plants for one, planted between the 
M stocks as usual, without uprooting the latter. 

(D) Insurance oj Difficulty in Regulation — To fix the loss the fire 
itay cause in difficulty in regulation of the copses, the experts will fix the 
rice they have established per hectare of complete growth and will 
induct therefrom : ist. the claim already fixed for the loss in copsewood 
ticreased by the interest from the date of the fire up to that of the usual 
utting ; 2nd. the value the natural reproduction will have attained at the 
'sual date of cutting, less the cost of cutting back, as if the natural reproduc- 
loa were again burned at that date. The remainder after these deductions 
^ be the amount of the loss, on which discount of 3 ^ % compound 
^tciest is calculated from date of the fire up to that of the ordinary cutting, 

the claim is paid in cash. 
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(E) Conijm. — Seeds and seedlings of less than five years’ ag^jj 
not insured. | 

(E) Miscellaneous Clauses. — In forests not consisting of co^iJ 
a tenth part of scattered conifers will be allowed, without extra preinitj 
Finally, it is expressly agreed that the Company only insures wia| 
is above the soil at the height of the ordinary cutting and does not cou 
pensate for loss of root stocks, which it does not insure. 


§ 5. Results of forest insurance. 


(A) Cops^wood. — The premiums paid for insurance of copsewoodj 
including the special risk of difficulty in regulation, capitalised at the 
rate as that contemplated in the insurance contract during the wholg' 
period of forest management, amount to about 4 % of the value of the 
wood when cut. 

This is too high a charge in view of the small risk of fire and the 
generally insignificant compensation due for loss through fire. 

(B) Conifer Forests. — lyct us suppose a hectare planted witl 
Austrian pine, felled at 33 years ; if insured in the cheapest way, that ii 
with five years' policies, the claims paid on the Insurance Companies 
method will be as follows, supposing the hectare completely destroyed 


The first year 
» second » 

» third » 

)) fourth M 
« fifth » 


the maximum compensation will be 

» » » » » 

» » 1) )) » 

» )) )) )) )) 

» » )) )} » 


12.80 
26.5a 
41.20 

56.80 
73-45 


The financial results of the felling are shown in the following table 




Amoimt 

Assured 1 

i 

Premium 

per cent 

Annual 

Premium 

Capitalised Premium 

Mali etui 

CtaiiB 

Period 

In the 
Period 

From the 
Start 

0 to 

5 years 

73-45' 

11,046 

0.80 

4-45 

4-45 

73- 

5 ” 

TO ” 

174-50; 

11,046 

1.95 

10.80 

15-95 

I74-. 

10 ’’ 

15 ” 

311.00 

5.546 

1.70 

9.45 

27.90 

3it. 

15 ” 

20 ” 

492.35! 

3,896, 

1.90 

' 10-55, 

42.90^ 49^- 

20 ” 

25 " 

i 730-90^ 

3.896, 

2.85| 

15.80 

65.60' 73®*^ 

25 ” 

30 " 

1 1.041-75; 

3,896 

1 4-05 

22.45 

98.55 

1,041*75 

30 •’ 

33 ” : 

1 1,272.50 

2,796 

3,00 

13-05 

125,10 
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thus in the case of conifers, about lo %.of the value of the yield of 
[wood when cut must be utilised for insurance. 

Practically the insurance will be even higher in proportion, for, in 
b braille’s calculations, no account was taken of policy and registration 
[expenses and he supposed the insurance to be limited to the amount strict^ 
;iy necessary. 

the results are not more satisfactory for the Insurance Companies 
which refuse so to say S3^tematically to insure conifers and generally only 
undertake the risks for broad leaved forests when they are obliged to for 
commercial reasons. 

these poor results are due to the adoption of ill-considered tariffs 
which prevent the insurance of good risks which alone could give profits. 

In order that the insurance of forests, woods and plantations against 
file may develop and become habitual like the insurance of other estate, 
real and personal, the insurance, while giving the insurers legitimate profits, 
should compensate the proprietors for the greater part of their losses, 
without their having to pay too high claims. 

In this connection, M. Lecaille makes the following suggestions. 

First the tariffs should be established by regions and vary with the 
regions. If the Insurance Companies have recognised the necessity of 
adopting higher or lower tariffs according to the regions for ordinary 
property, such a necessity is the stronger in the case of forests. 

The insurance premiums further vary with each region. They are 
higher where the population is least dense, and are in proportion to the 
more or less effectual assistance that can be given in case of fire. A similar 
difference should be made, in the opposite sense, in the case of forests. 
The tariffs should be higher the nearer the forests are to towns, that is to 
say the more they are frequented by visitors. 

The premium should also be affected by the neighbourhood of railways, 
charcoal kilns etc. 

Finally in fixing the tariffs account should be taken of the division 
of the forests by wide fire belts or the absence of such division. 

The statistics of forest fires collected would allow of the fixing of the 
tariffs on secure bases. » 

On the other hand, the Companies should make the following changes 
in their contracts : 

(l) They should adopt the annuities method for calculation of the 
value of the forests that have as yet no market value, but of which the 
value of the yield from the cutting is known (copsewood). 

{2) They should repay the costs of labour, and purchase of plants and 
pay the rental value of the soil with interest for wood that has as yet no 
market value and the future value of which is uncertain (young plantations). 

(3) They should apply the method adopted in the case of the 
standards to forests that have a market value on the day of the fire. 

{4) They should no longer assume that the dost of cutting back 
‘s compensated by the value of the yield, in the case of young copsewoods 
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and plantations and should take account of the expenditure, when H 
exceeds the value of the produce. * 

(5) They should undertake, for extra premiums, the risks of 
restocking and of the leaf litter. 

Till these improvements have been agreed to and as long as the tarig 
are not fixed more in accordance with real conditions, forestry iusurana 
can only be considered as a palliative in anticipation of an almost certaii 
event, and only those forest .proprietors will continue to insure who aie 
especially exposed to the risk of fire. 
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Introduction. 


In the Monthly Bulletin of Economic and Social Intelligence for Octo 
her, 1914, appeared an article describing the "Insurance of pigj^ 
England and Wales by means of the numerous village organisation 
generally known as Pig Clubs. It was there shown that there were o\t 
1,000 clubs in exist- tence for the insurance of pigs and that these cluh 
had been formed al- most entirely on the initiative of the villagers aiK 
small pig-keepers in the country districts, by whom they continue to b? 
managed for their mutual benefit. Similar clubs exist for the insurancs 
of cows and young cattle but they are not nearly so numerous. A kn 
clubs in addition exist solely for the insurance of horses, while several oi 
the clubs which insure cattle deal with horses as well. 

Por our present knowledge in respect to the different varieties of thesi 
insurance clubs we are, to' a very large extent, indebted to the carefiij 
and painstaking researches of Sir James Wilson. The Board of Agiicul. 
ture and Fisheries through him have done most valuable work in iiiY[*st' 
igating the history and experience of a number of the existing clubs anc 
have also collected and published valuable statistics in regard to thea; 
The experience which has been gained over a number of years by the m 
successful of the old established clubs is naturally of the greatest senia 
in enabling assistance and advice to be given to those who may contem 
plate the formation of similar institutions in districts where previous!; 
no club existed. As a result of the knowledge obtained in this wayth 
Board of Agriculture have issued Model Rules and explanatory nole.s io 
the guidance of those wishing to start new clubs. Throughout the page 
which follow constant reference is made to the publications of the Boar 
of Agriculture and we wish fully to acknowledge the extent to which ^ 
are indebted for our information. 

The cow clubs are, as far as can be ascertained, quite as old establisl 
ed as the clubs insuring pigs which were described in the earlier mimb 
of the Bulletin ; in fact the oldest known club is the Cow Club at Alawdeslf 
in Lancashire, which was founded so long ago as 1807. If we siibstitii! 
cows for pigs, a good many of the remarks in the previous article desciij' 
tive of the working of these clubs will be equally applicable to the 
of society now under consideration. For the benefit of those readers ''ho 
have not access to the former article, however, it may not be out of 
to give a briet description of the general methods of working. The statistics 
and the figures which relate to such matters as death rate, insurance contiib- 
utions, compensation, etc., are naturally quite different and must be con- 
sidered separately. 
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§ I. Cow clubs: Object and scope. 


We shall confine ourselves to dealing with the form of organisation 

E offn as a Cow Club, as this is the only method of mutual cattle insurance 
present in operation in the country of sufficient importance to be cen- 
tered at length. It should be noted that in these clubs insurance is prac- 
[caUy confined to milking cows and calves ; fattening animals and young 
tore stock are not dealt with except m the case of a very few and excep- 
ional instances. In regard to horse insurance we shall only include those 
ases where this branch of work is dealt with in the same club as cattle 
isurance. 

As in the case of the pig clubs, the cow clubs also are generally confined 
) a single parish or at most to one or two neighbouring parishes. Their 

i bject is to secure their members against the loss of their animals through 
isease or accident by creating a fund built up from small regular insur- 
Dce contributions, paid by the members in respect of each animal insured. 
Ifhe exact amount of the contributions varies a good deal in the different 
tiubs, as do the arrangements for covering the expenses of management, 
ind we shall deal with these matters rather more fully later on. When an 
mimal dies the owner is entitled to receive compensation from the funds, 
!t is practically a universal provision that the club shall not be respon- 
ible for giving compensation in the case of any accident or death caused by 
negligence on the part of the owner. This compensation is usually 
calculated in proportion to the value of the animal and is nearly always 
limited to a maximum amount, say £to or £t2, the amount payable gener- 
illy being some fraction, say four-fifths or three-quarters, of the full 
aarket value. The affairs of the club are in the hands of a Committee elect- 
ed annually by the members and there are as a rule one or more officers 
known as Markers or Stewards. It is their duty to inspect the animals 
which are offered for insurance, and if passed as being sound, to brand 
them with the Society's mark. The valuation in the case of animals which 
die is entrusted generally to the markers or to a small sub-comittee consist- 
ing of the marker and two or three committeemen. Practice varies in re- 
spect of the carcases of animals which die. A frequent, and certainly the 
Aest, plan is for this to be taken over by the society and sold for what it 
is worth. Generally its value is only what the hide will fetch. 

Some clubs have arrangements for an Annual Dinner. These dinners 
in country villages doubtless have an excellent effect in keeping the mem- 
together and bringing all of them at least once a year into direct touch 
the affairs of the club. It seems unwise, however, to charge any of 
expense of such a dinner to the funds of the club and, in those cases 
^here dinners are held, the members would often be able to insure their 
animals at a considerably lower rate if they would consent to having 
^ separate dinner fund. 
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§ 2. Distribution. 


There are reported to be at least 157 of these societies for the co-op^ 
rative insurance of cattle. They are distributed over 15 counties, 
shire having the greatest number, namely 56 societies, and the next u 
being Derbyshire with 21, and Cheshire with 13. Forty-six werefounde 
before i860 and so have been at work for more than 50 years. 


§ 3. The frees cottagers' cow ceub. 

It may be the most satisfactory way to convey a good idea of the sjv 
tern on which these clubs work to describe in some detail one of those 
which is most successlul, and the Frees Cottagers' Cow Club has been 
selected, the particulars which follow being taken verbatim from the 
publications of the Board of Agriculture. This club is one of the larger clubs, 
but the general method of working which has here been so satisfactory 
does not differ in any material way from the system which is followed bj 
the great majority of the clubs. 

“It was formed in 1838 and in 1911 it had 179 members and insure 
453 cows and 84 calves. During the previous 10 years it had paid insur 
ance compensation on 91 cows and 17 calves, and the average deatb-iati 
for that period was 2.1 per cent per annum. In its best year the death 
were only .9 per cent, and in its worst year 3.3 per cent. Until 1910 i 
paid the market value not exceeding £10 of any insured cow that died 
from disease or accident, but in that year the maximum payable was raised 
to £12. 

“ The members are almost entirely small holders or cottagers. Tbe 
affairs of the Club arc managed by a Committee of seven membeis, 
elected annually, and by a Secretary, a Treasurer, and four Stewards. Tbe 
schoolmaster, who has held the post of Secretary for more than thirty 
years, receives a small remuneration. The only other charges paid by tbe 
Society, besides printing, stationery, etc., were is. paid to the Steward on 
the death of an insured animal, is. 6d. paid to an Advisory Committee 
assembled to value a sick animal, and is. 9d. paid to the ordinary Commit- 
tee when specially summoned and the total expenses of management aver- 
aged only £6 9s. per annum, or 3d. per animal insured. Each Steward has an 
area assigned to him, within which he marks any animal a member mayi'isb 
to insure in accordance with the rules. He has to satisfy himself that tbe 
animal is sound ; then he brands it on the horn or hoof with the Society’s 
brand, and enters its description with the name of the owner in his book 
When an insured animal falls ill or meets with an accident, the Steward 
is sent for to value it and Jo see that all that is possible is done to cure it, 
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pjjd generally calls in an ex-stewar^ or member of Committee to assist 
[liDiiiilusduty. He receives from the owner 3d. for each animal marked, 
jiid from the Club is. for attendance at each quarterly meeting. There is 
00 difficulty in getting good experienced men to accept the responsible 
office of Steward, and the valuations are rarely disputed either by the 
owner or by the Society. 

" A member, besides paying an insurance contribution of is. per quart- 
ei for each cow and gd. per quarter for each calf insured, formerly had 
to pay an entrance fee of is. for each cow and 6d. for each calf, and an an- 
nual subscription of 2d. per animal towards management expenses ; so 
that his total annual payments per cow, after payment of the entrance fee, 
amounted to 4s. 2d. He is liable to a levy of so much per animal insured, 
should it become necessary in order to find funds to pay for exceptional 
losses, hut no such levy has had to be made for many years, and with a 
reserve fund of £1,040 it is very improbable that any levy will ever be- 
come necessary. When an insured animal falls ill. the owner mu.st at once 
call in the Steward, and is bound to use every means in his power for its 
recovery at his own expense. If the animal dies, the hide and carcase belong 
to the Society, which has contracted for- the sale of all carcases at the price 
of 15s, each. ” 

In view of its excellent financial position, the Society has recently 
resolved to remit the contribution from members towards management 
expenses and to reduce the insurance contributions for cows in the case of 
members of not less than ten years standing. 


§ 4, Statistics. 

In the accompanying Table of Statistics some of the leading figures 
ate given for a proportion of the clubs in existence, these having been col- 
lected by the Board of Agriculture. Many of them are in out-of-the-way 
villages and the majority arfe not registered, so that it is difficult to collect 
complete figures from them. Of the 157 clubs known to be in existence par- 
ticulars for the year iqi3 have been obtained from 89 unregistered and 
^9 registered clubs and these are given separately in columns i and 2. 
Column 3 contains the average figures for the years 1911-1913 for an 
average of 88 of the registered and unregistered clubs, taken together, 
fhese figures are useful as representing the combined experience of a con- 
siderable number of clubs over three years. 
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Statistics of Cattle Insurance Clubs in England and Wales. 



1913 

(average 

Of 3 yean) 

nartlcuJ&rs 

Un-re^tered 

Clubs 

R^tered 

<E3nbs 

Registtted 

and 

fJiiregisteied 

Clubs 

Number of Quba for which Statistics axe 




available 

*9 

*9 . 

88 

Total Membership 

2,997 

1.370 

3,804 

Total Number of Anitmls DisuTed. . . , . 

6.417 

4.443 

1 9.S82 

Number of Animals on which claims were 
paid ^ 

158 . 

92 

257 

Percentage of Insured Animals which died 

2.46 

2.07 

2.6 

Total Amount of Insurance Contributions 




and.Devies . ... ' 

£2,008 

£859 

£2,540 

Average Total Income per Animal Insured . 

7s. 5d, 

5s. Id. 



Total Amount paid on Gaims 

£1,480 

£875 

£2,324 

Average Amount actually Paid per Animal 
which died 

£9 75, od. 

£9 10s. od. 

£9 IS. oi. 

Average Total Expenditure per Animal In- 
sured. .... . , 

55. lod. 

4s. 6d. 


Total Amount of Reserve Funds 

£7,306 

£4,563 

£10,357 

Aveilige Amount of Reserve per Club . . . 

£82 

£240 

£118 

Average Amount of Reserve per Animal 
Insured 

£r 3s. od. 

£i os. od. j 

£i is.oi. 

Number of Years Average I/>sses in hand . 

4 

. - 4 %. 1 

4 


Of the societies reporting at the end of 1913, ro societies had more 
than 100 members and several had less than 20, the average over 116 so- 
cieties being 39 members per Society, They insured an average of 94 cows 
and calves. Six societies insured more than 300 animals each and several 
less than 20. The average number of animals insured per member was only 
2.5 so it is clear that the great majority of the members must be small me» 
insuring only a few animals apiece. 

The largest society and one of the most successful is that at Whixall 
in Shropshire which was founded in ^842 and now has 298 member*’ 
insures 1,395 cows and calves and has a reserve fund of £1,341. 
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§ 5. Registered clubs. 


Con^derably fuller statistics are available f6r tbe registered societies 
id it may be valuable to study in greater detail the results of their ex- 
jiieace for the last three years taken together. 

The CasuaUy R(^. — These societies all pay insurance claims on 
stired cows or calves which die or have to be slaughtered in consequence 
any disease or accident. According to the experience of these three 
;ais, for an average number of 4,533 animals, a well managed society in 
lalthy sunoundiugs may expect a death-rate of about 2.4 % per annum. 

Amount Payable j>erCasualiy , — The practice of societies in this respect 
varies consWerably. Some pay the full value of the animal at the time 
t dies or fails ill, subject to a maximum, others only pay a certain pxopor- 
ion of its value, such as five-sixths or four-fifths. From three years exper- 
ence it appears that a society may expect to have to meet a net loss 
iof about £8 los. per animal that dies, this being a net loss of 4s. id. per aui- 
Tiial insured. 

Amount of Premium Paid. — For an average over three years of 4.333 
ajiimals insured, an average of £916 was received in insurance contribu- 
tions and levies from members, this being an average ot 4s. id. per animal 
insured. That is to say, the income from contributions practically equalled 
the net loss, leaving as clear profit the interest received from the invested 
reserve funds. 

Management Expenses. — These registered societies are required to 
keep a separate account of the insurance fund and of their management 
expenses. Thirteen societies report their cost ot management for the year 
1913 as £84 of which £62 was spent on salaries. As these societies in- 
sured among them 4,033 animals, the management expenses averaged 
only 5d. per animal per annum. This very small expenditure on admin- 
istration shows how economically these clubs are managed and is due 
chiefly to the fact that the members of committee give their time and 
trouble without remuneration, and that the secretary and markers are 
content with quite small salaries. 


§ 6. Model rut.es. 

As stated at the beginning of this article the Board of Agriculture after 
studying the system of working ol the most successful existing clubs, have 
oow issued sets of Model Rules for the use of those who may wish to form 
frest clubs. Alternative sets have been prepared for registered and un- 
^^tered rural co-operative cow insurance societies. In accordance 
^th the experience summarised above it is suggested in these rules that 
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the members should pay an insurance contribution of 5s. per annum m 
a management contribution of is, ‘per annum per animal insured. M 
return it is considered that a club adopting these rules will be in a posit J 
to pay compensation on each insured animal that dies, reckoned at fo J 
fifths of its value at the time it fell ill, up to a maximum of £12 m ^ 
case, for it is expected that its average casualty-rate will be, on the expe, 
rience of existing clubs, about 2 % % per annum ; and the average amount 
payable per animal which dies, less than £10. If this scale of charge 
is adopted a new club might hope, with careful management, not onlj 
to pay its way but gradually to build up a reserve fund. Such a im 
would not only be a safeguard to the members against their ever ha\*ii]| 
to make a levy amongst themselves to meet the losses of exceptionail 
bad years, but might eventually also enable the rate of insurance coatr 
butions to be reduced after an adequate reserve had been accumulatw 


Conclusion. 


Various writers on co-operation have, from time to time, laid speaai 
stress on the desirability of societies, working on lines such as those on 
which these English cattle insurance clubs work, to form some kind oi 
a federation amongst themselves, so that not only could the individual 
members of a society protect themselves against loss by combining nitk 
one another, but that the different societies might also club their liabi!* 
lities together in the same way. It '^vill have been gathered from what has 
been written in regard to both the cow and the pig insurance clubs that 
they have been content to carry on their affairs in their own way, without 
very much regard to other similar clubs which might be in existence, 
and each to work out for itself its own salvation. No federation exks 
between the clubs but, since their investigation into the general position, 
the Board of Agriculture have made arrangements with the Agricultural 
and General Co-operative Insurance Society for a system of reinsurance 
of part of the risks of the local clubs. This Insurance Society has its 
headquarters in London, undertaking farmers' and general agricultura 
insurance in all parts of the country, and it offers very favourable terms to 
uny local clubs who may care to re-insure part of their risks with a largf 
organisation, 

In conclusion, and if anything further is needed to emphasisethebeue 
fits conferred on their members by these small cattle insurance clubs, 
think we cannot do better than quote the concluding paragraph of anartice 
on the Sohara Cattle Club, which appeared in a recent number of the 
ruil of the Board of Agncidture. This is one of the few clubs which also* 
insures horses, but the measure of success which has attended its 
over a period of 40 years is very typical of the great majority of t ese 
little associations. 
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" the fact remains that this sodety^f small holders, entirely dependent 
its own resources and management, has for many years insured its mem- 
•s' cattle and horses from death by disease and accident from a fortn^ht 
[up to any age, on payment of an insurance contribution never exceeding 
lercent. per annum on the amount payable in case of death and of a man- 
jinent contribution of is. 4d. per member per annum (equivalent to less 
lu 6d. per animal insured) ; while, if the members had individually in- 
ed their animals with an ordinary live stock insurance company, they 
,uld have had to pay as premium at least 7 % per cent on their dairy cows 
d 5 per cent, (for animals owned singly) on their farm-horses in the prime 
life, while the rates charged on the very young or very old animals, now 
iured by the Club, would have been prohibitive, and an extra charge 
luld have been made to cover foaling risks. Meanwhile the Club has ac- 
mulated a reserve fund, which now amounts to £534. It thus affords 
excellent example of the success of the co-operative insurance of live 
)ck, worked by the small stock-owners themselves. ” 



MISCEIvI/ANEOUS INFORMATION RELATING 
TO INSURANCE AND THRIIT IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES, 


FRANCE. 


Central fire insura^kce institute of the centrai, untox oi 
FRENCH farmers' SYNDICATES IN 1914. — Ou the 31st. of Decemboi 
1914 the number of Regional Institutes afiiliated to the Central Institutf 
was 15, and the number of local organizations aflhliated to them was 2,8bo 
or 109 more than in the preceding year. The amount assured by them W2: 
688,032,013 fr., showing an increase of 87.441,800 frs. and the number 0 
policies was 59 ^ 75 ^- showing an increase of 6,417. The average amouD' 
assured per local institute was 240,570 frs., as against 218,317 fr. in 191^ 
the number of policies per local institute was 20.88, as against 19.2 ir 
1913, Finally, the average amount per policy was 11.52 frs., as ai^ain? 
11.26 frs. in 1913. 

The situation of the Central Institute on December 31st.. IQU ^va 
as follows : 

Share in the risks assured : 146,663,506.81 fr., or 21.32 % of the total 
as against 21.12 % in 1913. This amount represents annual contribution 
of a total value of 150,331.87 fr. 

The balance sheet for December 31st., 1914 showed the followin' 
figures : 


Credits. 


General Society, Capital in Deposit 2,7280* 

Savings Bank * i3’628.9; 

Bank of Burgundy and Tranche Comte 420.- 

Bank of the South East 1,698.0; 

Securities in Deposit {Purchase Price) 123,715-^ 

South East Mutual Credit Institute (Current Account) . . 23,045-i 

^ (Loans Account) . . 52,623-5* 

Balance Due on Interest Account, 19x4 360.- 


218,221.4; 
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Debits. 

ft 


£gional Institutes 23>772.22 

taff ; 1475 - — 

ronsion to meet Claims in Course 7,200.— 

egulation Reserve I^und 30,000.— 

loatiug Reserve Fund 60,168.60 

eserve Fund to meet Fall in Value of Securities. . . . 8^025.— 


130,640.82 

Credit Balance for the Year : 87, 580.61 fr. 

The Profit and Boss Account for the year 1914 showed the following 
figures : 

Revenue. 


.Contributions for the Year 147,093,01 

Interest on Deposits 6,317,42 


I53.4i0'43 


Expenditure. 


Claims of the Year 52,942,21 

Claims of Preceding Years 141.X4 

Costs of Inspection 348.90 

General Expenditure 5,197.57 


Provision to meet Claims in Course ; 

Regional Bank of the East 6,000 \ 

Regional Bank of Burgundy and Franche , . '7 200 

Comte 100 1 

P>nenees and Landes Regional Bank .... 1,100 J 


65,829.92 

Credit Balance for the Year : 87,580.61 fr. : 

Of this 25 % or 21,895.15 fr. was placed to the reserve funds of the 
‘CQtral Institute, and 75 % or 65,685.46 fr. was returned to the regional 
'^nks as rebate in proportion to the gross amount of their contributions, 
rhe amount of 21,895.15 fr. placed to the reserve funds was divided as 
follows : 

I®. To the Floating Reserve Fund io,ooo.oo frs. 

2». To the Reserve Fund to meet Fall in Value of 

Securities 11,895.15 frs. 
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Consequently, the amounts of the various reserve funds reached ^ 
following figures : 

Regulation Reserve Fund 3 o.ooo.-~{jj 

Floating Reserve Fund 70 .i 68 . 6 o i 

Reserve Fund to meet Fall in Value of Securities . 19,920.15 » 

As the amount of the contributions to the Central Institute increase^ 
in 1914 to 147,093.01 fr. and its proportion of the losses through claims 
(including appraisers' expenses) was 52.942.21 fr., the proportion of these 
losses to the contributions was 35.99 % against 29.6 % in 1913. (Taking 
into account the provision to meet claims in course, the percentage rixi 
to 40.88). 

(Sumtnarised from the Bulletin de Wnion Cenirale des Syndicats dei .i^ty 
cuUeurs de France, July, 1915). 


SWITZERLAND. 


Co-operative horned cattle insurance societies of the CAxiot 
OF TICINO. — In 1914, the Co-operative Horned Cattle Insurano 
Societies, subventioncd by the Canton and the Federation, were 48 ii 
number as against 44 in 1913. The number of head of cattle insured wa 
3,093, and their value 2,099,474 frs. The premiums paid amounted to 
26,718 frs. and the grants from the Canton and the Federation together 
amounted to 10,622 frs. 

In a number of more than 3,000 head, insured in round numbers for 
2,000.000 frs., there were 194 cases of death, for which 33,729 frs. were 
paid in claims, the total estimated value of the cattle dying being 58,383 b. 

Besides the claims on account of death, there were 15 cases in which 
claims were paid for depreciation in value, amounting altogether to 607 frs. 

The premiums vary from i fr. to 3 frs. per cent of the assured 
amount. We may say that the average premium is about 1.50 frs. per 
cent, of the value assured. The expenses are thus insignificant, above 
all when we remember that private insurance societies charge from to b. 
to 15 frs. per head of cattle. Insurance in these co-operative societies 
never costs so much. 

{Summarised from the Agricoltore Ticinese, I/xarno, May 15th., 1915)- 
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ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. 


THE NATIONAE AGRICULTURAL BANK. 


sources: 

El fi.ANCO AGRfcOLA DE LA Naci6n {The National Agricultural Bank). Revista dc Economia y 
Finanzaa, N. 9. Buenos Ayres, July 5th., 1915. 

El I'ROYECro de Banco AgrIcola : AlGUNAS Observaciones [The Proposed A gricuUural Bank : 

Some Remarks), La Argentina Economica No 115. Buenos Ayres, July nth, 1915* 

Frees (BuiiUo) : El Banco Agricola : Proyecto dc cy {The A gricuUural Bank; Bill). Buenos 
Ayres, 1915. Imprenta P. Gadola. 

Do.: Banco Colonizador de la NaciAn Argentina: Proyecto de Icy [The Argentine Naiwnal 
Colonisaiitm Bank : Bill.) Buenos Ayres, 19 15. Imprenta P. Gadola. 

Mensayes Y Proyectos DE LEY DEL PoDER EjECtJTivo Nacional, 1911 [Memoranda and 
Bills issued by the National Executive Authority, 1911). Boleiin del Mmisterio de A grtcu - 
/Kw. vSupplement to the issue of June 1911. Buenos Ayres. 

The Elx)nomist, Nos. 3,754 and 3 , 757 - London : August 7th. and 28th., 1915- 
L.t NACrdN. Buenos Ayres, July and August, 1915- 


In the Argentine Republic, a country predominantly agricultural 
and still in process of colonisation, the want has long been noted of some 
organisation, either official or private, which, by providing the farmer with 
credit, would help him to play his part in the development and encour- 
agement of the agricultural industry. Of this we have a ready had occasion 
to speak several times in this BulUttu, and, accordingly, we s a no re 
peat what we have said on those occasions (i). . . i c 

It will suffice to remind the reader that one of the principal causes of 
the agricultural depression which for some time past has been noted in 

(I) See the issues of August 1911 ; April and June 1912 J October, 1913. and 
.Tune KJ15. 
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tHe country, is the want of circulating capital, especially amongst % 
farmers, aggravated by a defective credit system. Direct agricultural ciftk 
it may be said, does not exist. Between the farmer and the bank tli«^ 
a series of intermediaries — forestallers, warehousemen, etc. 
methods in the end affect the crop, since they form a system of usury, 
mins the farmers in bad years. 

The National Agricultural Bank, which has just been establisliei 
with the object of providing a suitable organisation for agricultural credit 
and of furnishing the farmer at moderate rates with the j^rculating capita]] 
which he requires, will, to this extent, supply one of the needs mostl 
strongly felt by the rural population of the Argentine Repubhc. 

Before proceeding to describe the organisation and objects of this 
new credit institution, it will be desirable to indicate briefly the proposals 
which preceded it, in order to be able to compare the principles followed 
in those proposals with those upon which the newly -established organi- 
sation has been based. 


§ I. Previous biles and the bank established. 

Notwithstanding its importance, it may be said that the question of 
agricultural credit did not begin to be discussed by the public author- 
ities until the year 1899. The Ministry of Agriculture had been established 
the year before by the Convention which revised the constitution of the 
Republic, and Dr. Frers, who was the first Minister of Agriculture, appoint- 
ed a Commission to study agricultural credit guaranteed by pledge or 
personal security, the establishment of co-operative societies or companies 
for the purpose of providing it, and the amendment and extension of the 
legislation relating to the matter. 

From that time onwards various bills have been submitted to thedis 
ciission of the Argentine Parliament, with a view to finding the precist 
form of rural credit most suitable to the conditions of the country. Amonp?! 
these deserve to be mentioned that of Senator Uribum on rural credil 
societies, that of Sr. Vivares for the establishment of a Rural Bank, thos 
of Srs. lyahitte and Martinez on co-operative societies, and particular!] 
those presented by the ex-minister, Sr, Tobos, and by Sr. Frers (of whoK 
we have spoken above) on the establishment of an Agricultural Bank. 

But in tracing this slight sketch of the parliamentary efforts in favotr 
of agricultural credit, it is necessary to mention also, besides the bills oof 
ed, the two acts of 1914 on warrants and agricultural pledge (i). By these 
in view of the urgency of the question of agricultural credit and of the 
that, on account of the difficulties involved in putting them into execution 
or for political or administrative reasons, none of the bills aiming at tb' 
creation of a general organisation for rural credit had been passed into law 

(i) See the issue of June 1915 of this Bulletin. 
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be Public Authorities decided to introduce the system of warrants and 
gficultural pledge, based on the g»ods and industrial values at the 
jniier s disposal, in order to stimulate the flow of private capital until 
iicbtiffle as a special fund might be available. for supplying agricultural 

ledit. 

It will be seen, then, that in the short space of sixteen years the Ar- 
entine Parliament has been fertile in private members' bills proposing to 
olve the question in a general manner by various methods (rural credit 
ocieties, central banks, etc), and that finally the Public Authorities, not 
leing able to solve the question as a whole in a manner befitting its ur- 
rency, took measures which might, at any rate, improve the position of 
iiral credit business. 

Though suggested by the previous proposals, the institution proposed 
by Senator Davila and approved by Parliament has the special character- 
istic, upon which depend its form and organisation, of being a State in- 

Istitntioa. 

The Bank proposed in 1913 by Sr. Frers (whose bill was one of the 
most ccmplete) would have had a capital of loo.ooo.ooo pesos, divided 
into 2,000,000 shares of 50 pesos each. The State was to subscribe half 
of these shares, the other half being open to subscription by private capit- 
alists ; thus the undertaking would have found itself obliged to offer a di- 
vidend and to watch carefully the prices at which its shares were quoted . 

This organisation, therefore, was subject to two serious defects, which 
would have paralysed the efficiency of its working — in the first place, 
the impossibility of obtaining private capital, absorbed by more profitable 
investments, and secondly, the too direct influence of the general money 
market on agricultural credit. 

Thus, then, in laying down the lines of the Bank now established, it 
has been endeavoured to avoid, as far as possible, any such causes of diffi- 
culty. Above all, it has been thought desirable that its functions should be 
k harmony with the requirements of the industry, which it was not only 
to serve, but to support and encourage. In attempting to organise rural 
credit, it was not, therefore, a question of promoting a private banking 
business, a form of credit transactions, the lending of capital for a given in- 
dustry, but of providing for the development of that industry, enlarging 
its sphere of action and increasing its profitableness. Thus, then, the pro- 
posed Bank was to have for its object the development, by every means, 
of the agricultural and stock-raising industries, and not that of the bank- 
ing business. 

Accordingly, both by reason of the purpose of the institution and on 
account of the necessity of removing it from the influence of the fluctua- 
fious of other kinds of credit, always dependent upon the conditions of the 
foreign markets, it was thought fit that the Bank should be established 
rith the character of a State institution, as we shall now see. 
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§ 2. Object and organisation the national AGRicuLTURAi^iisi 

The National Agricultural Bank will have as its principal objects 
(a) to encourage the agricultural and stock raising industries and cnloj, 
isation (i) ; (6) to promote the organisation of rural co-operative credit » 
cieties and agricultural banks in the provinces and national territories 
entering into credit relations with these institutions in order to facilitati 
the development of the operations which form their object. Colonisatioi 
will be carried out by the division of lands and their assignment to applj 
cants by sale or on lease. 

As general operations of the Bank, the following are indicated : I 

(1) To discount the bonds of rural co-operative credit societies and 
agricultural banks ; such discounts to be for a period not longer than three 
years and at a rate to be agreed upon. 

(2) The Bank alone will be empowered to discount agricultural 01 
stock-raising credit instruments presented and endorsed by the institutioD! 
which maintain commercial relations with it. 

(3) To make loans on mortgage or personal security to farmers am 

stock-owners, for periods to be agreed upon and at such rates of interes 
as the Directors may decide. ! 

(4) To grant loans on agricultural warrants or any instrufflent 
representing an agricultural or stock-raising pledge (2). 

(5) To receive deposits on current account and accept drafts or 
other payment orders, home or foreign. 

(6) To co-operate in the colonisation which the provinces mayutider- 
take on the basis of the programme of the Bank, and in accordance witli 
the agreements which it may make with their respective governments. 

(7) To undertake the colonisation of the public lands which the Ex- 
ecutive Authority may assign to it upon its request. 

(8) To issue bonds with the authorisation of the Executive Authority. 


(i) Unlike the institution now created and that proposed by Dr, Lobos, whose bill is ctmai- 
ered one of the best of the private members’ bills, the Bank proposed in i9i3byST.Prei3W(Mi!J 
not have included colonisation amongst its objects, this being a function which its author piopw 
cd to eiitrast to another institution (Bill on Argentine National Bank of Colonisation, 
nal of the Sittings of the Chamber of Deputies, igi2, Vol. IT, page 186}. On lhisp(«'tSt 
Frers expresses himself as follows : “ I consider that it is a very grave error to coinbi«f « 
one umiertiking a credit institution and a colonisation institution, An agiiailtiiral b® 
and a bank of colonisation have no feature in common except the commercial nature of thei 
constitution. The one is an institution supplying strictly banking credit ; its prc^r^i® 
limited to that. The other can only be called a bank in virtue of the form of its organisat®® 
its programme has to he of an extraordinary complexity. ” Although these arguments wei 
justified inasmuch as the bank proposed by Sr. Frers was strictly commercial and lose sew 
of their force as applied to the Bank now established, which is a State institution for * 
couragement of agriculture, practical experience will show to what extent these views we 
correct. 

(a) See the issue of June 1915 of this Bulleiin. 
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Xhe capital of the National Agricultural Bank will be formed by: 

the sum obtained by the issue, to be made by the Executive Authority, 

[ 50,000,000 pesos of public funds at 5 % interest with i % sinking fund; 

)\ the transfer to it of the real property forming the assets of the Na- 
onal Bank (in liquidation) and the sums resulting from the sale or lease 
[ it (i) Iri analysing the constitution of the new Bank, some organs of the 
gnomic press of the country do not hide the fact that they have little 
jufidence in the result of the loan mentioned, pointing out that it is 
eing issued at the modest rate of 5 % in a market where money costs 8% 
ad mortgage-bonds at 6 % already exist. 

The law which creates the Agricultural Bank at the same time author- 
£s the Argentine National Bank to open a credit in its favour up to 
0,000,000 pesos to enable it to begin operations, on the security of an equi- 
alent quantity of bonds of the issue of which we have spoken. The con- 
itions of this guarantee, as well as the rate of interest to be charged upon 
[lis credit (which must not exceed 4 % per annum) are to be fixed by agree- 
lent between the directors of the two institutions and with the approval 
f the Executive Authority. 

The Agricultural Bank will be administered by a President and six 
hrectors, nominated with the approval of thcvSenate. The President will 
njoy a fixed salary and the Directors will be paid fees proportionate to the 
umber of their attendances in each month. All will be personally and 
)ktly liable for the operations of the bank which they authorise and they 
I'ill form the Board of Directors of the Bank. Besides its administrative 
metions this Board of Directors will have the following attributes and 
liities : 

(1) To promote the formation in the provinces and national terri- 
ones of co-operative credit societies (rural credit societies, agricultural 
lanks), whether local or regional ; 

(2) To inspect such institutions and inquire into their rules ; 

(3) To provide them gratuitously with such publications and in- 
ormation as may be necessary regarding their organisation, etc. ; 

(4) It will be empowered to utilise the credit societies and regional 
tanks which work in accordance with these arrangements, as its own 
gents in the localities where there are no branches of the Agricultural 
lank, 

Besides the ordinary forms of leasing and sale, the Bank will be em- 
towered to lease colonisationlots for a period of 10 years under the following 
onditions : {a) the lessee will undertake the cultivation and exploitation of 

(i) The National Bank, as well as the Bank of the Province of Buenos Aires and the Mort- 
age Bank of that province, failed on the occasion of the shock produced by the Revolution of 

owing to defects in its organisation and management. The rapid increase in the value 
1 land in the Argentine of late has caused the liquidation of the old National Bank to result 
1 a surplus. The real property which forms this surplus, and the sunns resulting from the sale 
^ of it, are to form part of the capital of the Agricultural Bank with which we are 
baling. 
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the lot, on such conditions as the Directors may determine, under peojU, 
of the rescission of the contract ; (h/ during the term of the contract, 
lessee will not be able to assign his rights without the previous author, 
isation of the Directors ; (c) the accumulation of lots will be prohibited 
except in the case of inheritance ; (d) the rent payable under the lease shal 
in no case exceed 7 % of the value which the Directors may assign totht 
land in the deed of contract ; {e) on the expiry of the contract the less^j 
shall have the option of extending it for ten and five years successiveK' if 
the Bank should have decided to sell the lot, the lessee shall haveapre- 
ferential right to buy it. 

The Bank must establish a branch in the capital of each province and 
in such other places as the Directors may think desirable. 

The law by which it is established provides that the State shall be 
directly liable for all the deposits and the operations carried on by th 
Agricultural Bank. 

Finally all the operations and contracts to which the Agricultural 
Bank is a party will be exempt from stamp duty, whatever their nature 01 
the value involved; in like manner, the Bank will be exempt from the pay 
ment of all national, provincial or municipal taxes. The same piivilcgf 
will be enjoyed for 10 years by the rural credit societies, co-operative credi' 
societies and agricultural banks. 



THE WORK OF THE SPECIAL 
AGRICULTURAL CREDIT INSTITUTES IN 1914. 


SOURCES ; 

nxco Di Napoli. — Cassa di Risparmio. — Credho agr.ario. Relazione sull’esercuio 1914 
[Bmk of Naples. — Sawfigs Bank — Agncullural Credit Department. Keport for the Year, 
1914). Naples, 1915. 

Bax\X) di Sicilia: Rendlconto del Consiglio di AmministiazioTie sul sen’izio del iTedito 
agmrio e bilando consuntivo, eserdzio 1914 0/ Stdfj': Report of the Board of 

Management on the Agricultural Credit Department with Balance Sheet, for the Year, 1914). 
Palermo, A. Giimnitrapatii, 1915. 

Ckewto AGRARlo PER IL I,A2;io. Relazione swll’eserdzio 1914 {AgricMliural Credit Imiituic 
for Latium. Report for the Year, lyi-i). Rome, K. Garroni, 1915. 

C.A 5 SA PkOVINCIALE DI CRKDITO AGR. 4 RIO PER LA BASILICATA. KeJHZioni SlllVtSercizio I915. 
[Provincial Agricultural Credit Bank for Basilicata. Report for the Working Year, 1915). 
Potenza. Garramone and Marchesiello, 1915, 

ISTITUTO DI Credito agrahio PER LA I^IGURIA : Kendieonto dell'escTeizio 1914 {Agruvltural 
Credit Institute for lAguria: Report for the Working Year, 1914). Oiieglia. Atli gralidie, 
Fratdli Berio, 1915, 

rEDERAZiONE PER IL Credito agrario Neli.’Umbria : Kelnzioiic del Consiglio fedeialeper 
I'eserdzio 1914 {Federation for Agricultural Credit in Umbria'. Report of the Federal Board 
for the Yeat, 1914). Perugia, Tip. Benued, 1915. 


In the present article we shall consider the work done in 1914 by the 
5 ^?ecial agricultura,! credit institutes, that is to say by the Institutes of 
regional character authorked by special laws for the granting of this form of 
aedit. The most important of these laws are those of J uly 7th. , 1901, author- 
izing the savings bank of the Bank of Naples to grant agricultural credit 
in the Southern Provinces of the mainland of Italy and in Sardinia, and 
tliat of March 29th., 1906, \shich instituted a department for the grant of 
such credit in connection with the Bank of Sicily. We may also mention 
llielawsof December 2ist., 1902, March 31st., 1904 and June 25th., 1906, 
relating respectively to ^ricultural credit in Latium, Basilicata and Cala- 
bria, etc. 
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The fundamental principle of this legislation is that agricultural 
is 'not granted directly- to the fanners but through minor local instittfe 
and by preference institutes of co-operative form, styled hi consequemu 
intermediary organisations {rural and agricultural baiis, a^cultural 0)5. 
sortiums, people's banks etc.). 

Exception is only made in the case of those communes, in which there is 
no local institute or in which the institute existing does not inspire confidence 
or is not working : in such communes indeed loans may be granted %itii 
due precautions, to farmers directly. 

Italian legislation has followed this system, on the reasonable suppos- 
ition that only local institutions possessing immediate knowledge of tic 
men and the circumstances are in a position to estimate the financial situ- 
ation of each farmer, especially of the small farmers and, what is of greats 
importance, to see that the amounts lent are really employed for purpose 
of agriculture. 

Therefore the special agricultural credit institutes carry on active pro 
pagaada for the foundation of intermediary oj^anizations, endeavouriuj 
to ensure their good working by means of the distribution of model rule 
of guides to bookkeeping and inspections. The rural banks, large ntimbei 
of which have been founded in recent years in the South of Italy andir 
the islands, are a result of this propaganda (l). When we show the results 
of the agricultural credit business in 1914, we shall have an opportunity oj 
pointing out the progress made by them in various regions. 

§ I. The savings bank op the bank of Naples. 

The report on the agricultural credit business of the Bank of Naples 
shows in the first place the continual increase in the number of intenned' 
iary organizations ; in fact they increased from 1,750 in 1911 to 1,855 b 
1912, to 1,963 in 1913 and 2,080 in 1914 ; but the number of those considered 
'^good”, that is to say that can be relied on for this delicate form of credit 
business, increased during the same period from 868 to 938, and then to 1,044 
and to 1,149. "These latter may be classified as follows : 


(i) The second part of the above report of the sa^dug-s bank of the Bank of Naples expresdy 
deals wth the results obtained by the propaganda in favour of the foundation and orgatiizatioa 
of the intermediary institutes. The Board provides for this unintermittently by means of ih 
own functionaries, and particularly by means of a special inBt>ector, and, in spite of the lack d 
the spirit of association, of the ignorance of the agricultural majority, of difficulties and scep- 
ticism, the results are satisfactory. Last year 73 new agricultural banks were founded » 
the provinces of the Southern mainland and 46 in Sardinia : alti^ether 119. Between .Au^t, 
igog, when the Bank sent out the new model rules for this class of institute, and Doceinher 
3rsi, 1914, 396 new a^cultural banks hawe been founded, 242 in the Southern mainland pro- 
vinces and 154 in Sardinia. In 19 14, 2. ^ intermediary institutes were inspected, namely 9 agn- 
cultural consortiums, 13 agricultural and rural banks and 2 agricultural loan banks. 
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Agricultural and Rural Banks 415 

Iktonti frujuentari ” and “numrdari" in Sardinia . . 288 

people’s Banks 158 

Agriculture Consortiums 130 

Agriculture lyoan Banks 116 

Savings Banks. - ^ 15 

Mutual Aid Societies . . . 10 

" Monti frumentari ” 8 

Independent Provincial Agricultural Credit Banks . . 6 

Agricultural Credit Societies 3 


Of these 1,149 '‘good” institutes, 130 (120 of which are People’s 
nks) have credits open to them at the Bank for their ordinary discount 
siness ; and as many as 406 are associations with unlimited joint and se- 
rai liability, largely owing their origin to the assiduous propaganda of 
; Bank for the constitution of agricultural banks, and scattered all over 
; Southern provinces and Sardinia : the province of Cagliari comes first 
th 124 banks, next comes Aquila with 47, then Salerno with 34 and Ca- 
rta with 32. 

At the end of 1914, 687 institutes had been registered in the register 
: credits opened, for 26,003,600 frs. ; 244, registered for 6,953,000 frs., 
ing agricultural and rural banks, 148, registered for 7,352,000 frs., people’s 
inks and 93, registered for 8, 184, 500 frs. , agricultural consortiums. 

The loans made by the Bank in the above year, not including renewals, 
aouQted to frs. 13,934,159 (3,941,820 frs. out of its own funds and 
992,340 frs. out of those of the provincial agricultural credit banks), 
le total amount of rediscounts was 10,933,853 frs., that of the direct 
ins to farmers 565,758 frs. and the direct discounts for intermediary 
stitutes amounted to 2,434,548 frs, (i). 

In thirteen years the agricultural credit department of the Bank of 
iples’ Savings Bankhad distributed 74, 000, ooofrs,, 44, 000, 000 frs. (58.82%) 

rough agricultural consortiums and 16,000,000 frs. (22.38 %) through 
jieultural banks. 

In spite of the difficulties presented by the financial market, the ra.te 
interest has remained unvaried, at 3 %%» the rediscount and direct dis- 
'Unt business transacted with the intermediate societies and at 4 % 
isiness transacted directly with farmers ; the intermediate institutes, for 
part, in granting loans have charged interest varying from 3 1/2% to 
%, rnost usually 5 % and 5 ^4 %* 


(9 With T(^d to the dassincation of the credits, it is enough to say that, out of 23,^15 loans, 
■91 were for amounts less than 100 frs. ; 11,107 for amounts between 100 and 500 fr?., and 
for amnn-nfe son and T.noo frs. : that is 0 ^ % of the loans and 55 % of the total 
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The rediscounts and direct loan| may be classified as under, accord 
to their object : ^ 

I, Loans with Legal Preference. 


Ntunber Fts. 


For 

Harvest 

532 

286,849.20 

» 

Cultivation 

7.448 

2, 880, 169. 

» 

Seeds 

3.908 

2454.144-50 

» 

Manure 

3,656 

775,771.71 

» 

Anticryptogamic Mater- 




ial 

2,246 

283,280,26 


Food for Metayers and 




Labourers .... 

26 

4.718.85 


Various Purposes . - . 

2.386 

1,280,693.73 



20,192 

7.965.567.71 


2. I.oans without Preference. 




Number 

Fra. 

For 

Large Livestock 

2.434 

L7O7.432.5f 

» 

Small Livestock , . . . . 

359 

io 9.7855< 

» 

Machinerv 

622 

209,241.1' 

» 

Farm Implements. ... 

87 

i 6,037.4( 

)> 

Dead Stock 

34 

i6.295.i( 

» 

Various Purposes . . . , 

15 

12, 80241 



3,551 

2,071,594.05 


3. Loans with Preference by Agreement. 



Number 

Prs. 


For Large Livestock . . 

2 

4,000.00 


» Machinery 

7 

7.99345 



9 

11.993-45 


4. Loans on Deposit of Agricultural Produce. 



Number 

Frs. 


On Cereals 

150 

L375.0I5-99 


On Wine 

13 

75,440,00 
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fbe loans with legal preference repf^nt 69.27 % of the total credit 
^g^to the farmers ; those without preference, 18.02 %, those with pre- 
gg by agreement, 0*9 % and those on deposit of agricultural produce, 
j 0/ , 

Of the loans 13,607 for 6,109,991.59 frs. {53.13 %) were granted to pro- 
ofs working their farms; 9,079 for 5 , 053733 . 46 frs. ( 43 . 95 %) to tenant 
efs ; 846 for 186,108,61 frs. (1.62 %) to tenants by emphyteusis and 
383 for 149777-54 (1.30 %) to metayers. 

Xhe direct discount was given in 254 cases, to the amount of 1,889,597 
for collective purchases, in 14 cases, to that of 206, 237 frs., for collective 
,aod in 135 cases, to that of 338,714 frs., to make up the capital of the 
mediary organizations ; almost all on the proposal of the agricultural 
ortiums and rural banks, in the proportion of one third and two thirds 
jctively. 

Finally, the total credit granted in 1914 by the Savings Bank of the 
kof Naples was distributed among the various provinces as follows ; 

Credit Granted to ench Province in 1914. 


I^oggia 

Frs. 

. . . 4,842,846.66 

Aquila 

. . . 1,210,542.76 

Bari 

. . . 1,143,001.86 

Caserta 

. . . 1,090,009.98 

Lecce 

. . . 786,736.15 

Sassari 

■ • ■ 755.274-26 

Salerno 

• • • 739.946-73 

Teramo 

... 691,861.14 

Reggio 

. . . 527,201.00 

Campobasso 

. . . 420,000,79 

Catanzaro 

. . . 372 , 4 i 5'^5 

Potenza 

. . . 274,118.15 

Benevento 

. . . 219,584.08 

Naples 

. . . 208,925.05 

Cbieti 

. . . 191,025.61 

Cagliari 

. . . 186,011.76 

Avellino ■ 

. . . 185.249.30 

Cosenza 

. . . 89,408.27 


13,934.159-40 


the work of the Naples Bank in connection with agricultural 
iit in 1914 was rather considerable and beneficial, in bringing relief to 
iarmeriin the South and in Sardinia, who had suffered from the pro- 
ged drought that in certain agricultural regions had led to exceptional 
Qt. 
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§ 2, The agricui^turai, credit department op the bank; op sicn^^ 


‘As we know, the grant of agricultural credit in Sicily is entrusted t,j 
special department of the Bank of Sicily, which transacts this bnsinq 
like the other institutes of the same character, through the medium oioth 
organizations. 

Of these intermediary organizations on December 31st,, 191^^ ^ 
were 335 (against 233 in 1913)- We may classify them as follo,^ 

Co-operative Agricultural Societies for Production 


and Labour 133 

Agricultural Banks (Societies) 91 

Agricultural Banks (IncorporatedBodies) 8 

Rural Banks 47 

Agricultural Consortiums 20 

"Monti Prumentari” 12 

Agricultural Banking Institutions ii 

People s Banks 4 

Agricultural Associations 7 

Co-operative Wine Societies 2 


335 

On December 31st., 1914, these organizations had 58,719 members,!; 
assets of the organizations amounted to 3,673,711 frs. and the assets oit! 
members, whose liability was unlimited, to 283,501,778 frs. The va 
majority (270) are societies of collective title. Among the co-operati 
societies for production and labour, as many as 50, at the end of the ye; 
were working collective farms, leasing an area of 42,449 hectares. 

It will be interesting to consider how the agricultural credit organ 
ations are distributed in the island. The following table shows the niiml 


•mediary institutes receiving credit in the 

different Provinces 

L with the number of communes. 

Number 


Communes 

of Organizatloas 

Provinces 

in the Province 

Receiving Credits 

Palermo 

... 76 

62 

Messina 

... 97 

28 

Catania 

... 50 

24 

Caltagirone .... 

... 13 

24 

Girgenti 

... 41 

62 

Trapani 

... 20 

54 

Syracuse 

... 32 

31 

Caltanissetta. . . . 

, . . 28 

50 - 


— 

■ 


357 

355 



Of the l90.co^unes among which the 335 institutes registered in 
pe register for credits opened were distributed, 99 had each only one in- 
^ediary msUtute, 63 had two, 18 had three. 6 four, 2 five and one had 

and another thirteen. 

Xbe credits opened by the Bank to these organizations increased from 
j,^88o,2i8frs. on December 31st., 1913 to 18,579,500^5. on December 31st., 
^14. The loans made were 39^286 and their amount was 13,746,159 frs., 
hewing a decrease on the previous years, in the number of loans, of 9I426, and 
p the amount, of 1,882,471 frs. 

This decrease is the result of a succession of bad harvests in the island 
n recent years ; the confsequence has been a certain delay in payments, a 
bdency to renew loans in their entirety and to unite several loans in one 
transaction ; thus altering the character of the agricultural credit business 
profoundly. With the object of preventing these irregularities, the Bank 
has become stricter in its dealings with the intermediary institutes, and this 
limitation of the amount of business done has been the consequence. 

The direct loans to private persons were 125 and amounted to 52,075 
fts. ; the operations conducted with the intermediary institutes were 39,161 
for an amount of 13,694.085 frs. (rediscounts to the amount of 9,734,465 
frs. and direct discounts to that of 3,959,620 frs.). 

The direct and indirect transactions we may distinguish as follows in 
regard to their object; I. for seeds, manure, anticryptogamic material, 
cultivation and harvesting, 38,004 transactions for an amount of 9,276,529 
irs. : II. for machinery, implements, live and deadstock, 885 for 510,011 frs. ; 
III, direct discounts for intermediate organizations, 397 transactions for 
in amount of 3,959,620 frs. 

In regard to the profession or condition of the borrowers, the loans may 
DC classified as follows ; 



Number 

frs. 

handowners 

19,086 

4,887,658 

Tenant farmers 

18,104 

4445,344 

Metayers 

965 

249:031 

Tenants by emphyteusis . . . 

734 ' 

204,506 


111 1914 the rate of discount charged by the agricultural credit depart- 
ment was 4 %, while the intermediate institutes generally charged 6 %. 
The average amount of the bills discounted was 349.89 fr. as compared 
"’ith 320.83 frs in 1913. 

The various provinces shared as follows in the total credit granted in 
year: 
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Provlncfs 


fre. 

Trapani 

Palermo 

Caltanissetta . . . 

Girgenti 

Caltagirone . . . 
Syracuse .... 
Catania 

Messina 


2,857,712 

2.372.194 

3,135,100 

1,883,491 

1.856.195 
1,590,084 

648,819 

402,564 


Total . , 

- 13746,159 


The above summary shows how the assistance granted to Sicilian 
farmers by the Bank of Sicily is in strict conformity with the duties 
entrusted to that important Institute by the law. 


§ 3. Other special aerioultural Credit institutes. 


The operations of the other special agricultural credit institutes work- 
ing in Italy in the year 1914 may be seen in the following table. To make 
it complete we have included in it also the figures above given for the Banks 
of Naples and Sicily. 
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There are two other organizations we must mention, the Agricuitu. i 
Credit ^federations for Marche and*for Umbria. These Federations ^ 
founded in accordance with law n^/of January 2nd., 1910 on agricultur! 
credit for Marche and Umbria, with the duty of administering the f J 
assigned by the law for the grant of agricultural credit in those regiomj 
amounting as we know to 700,000 frs. for Marche and 400,000 frs. forUni] 
bria. But we have no information in regard to the work done by the Fedej] 
ation of Marche, though, with regard to that of Umbria, we know that oftj 
14 agricultural banks existing in the region, 10 had granted subventions 
in the form of bills to the amount of 74,354 frs. on Becember 31st., iwi 
(against 28,543 frs. granted by 5 Banli in 1913). ^ 

In conclusion, in X914, more than 43,000,000 frs, or about 3,500000 
frs. more than in 1913, were lent to the Italian farmers by the special agri- 
cultural credit institutes alone. 



miscellaneous information relating to Credit 

IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 


ALGERIA. 


APPI.ICATION OF THE FRENCH TAWS ON INDIVIDUAL AGRICULTURAL 
ajEPiT TO ALGERIA. — Three Decrees bearing date of March 25th., 1915 
Bake the French laws on long individual agricultural credit applicable to 
Mgeria, with the following reservations : 

[a) The local and regional mutual agricultural credit banks desir- 
Dg to conduct or facilitate long term individual credit business, must, 
at the date of presentation of their application for advances from the State, 
have already existed for at least twenty years and must be expressly 
authorized in their rules to conduct such business. 

(^) The object of the loans shall be to facilitate the purchase, install- 
ation, transformation and reconstitution of small farms belonging to 
French owners or to French subjects, only in the case of farms subject to 
French law, 

(c) The local credit banks granting individual long term loans may 
require from the borrowers, in addition to the security for which pro- 
nsion is made (opening of mortgage credit or life insurance policy), any 
jther security they shall judge necessary, especially when the farms for 
jVhich the loans are required have been converted into undistramable 
homesteads. 

{d) The conditions for repayment shall be established by the region- 
al banks which shall take account of the yield from the various kinds 
of operations for which the loans are granted, and repayment shall be made 
in annual instalments. 

(c) The refunds received by the local agricultural credit banks shall 
he paid over by them to their regional banks within a week from collection. 
Ihe regional mutual agricultural credit banks shall in their turn pay into 
[he Treasury, before the end of January, the amounts refunded to them 
^ the preceding year. The special advances obtained by these banks 
niust be fully repaid at the end of the twentieth year. 

(/) These special advances made by Government to tbe regional 
hanks, may never amount to more than twice the share capital of the 
banks. 
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Kew provisions por agricultural credit. — In the number of t!s 
Bulletin for January last we dealt with an important Decree do. lo^a 
O ctober nth., 1914, by which the Italian Government arranged teorog 
arily to assist certain Institutes (ordinary savmgs banks and co-operati^ 
credit societies) in their agricultural credit business during the whole 
1915. Recently the Government, in consideration of the necessity of « 
tending the functions and facilitating still further the work of the agricul 
tural credit institutes, by Decree of the Viceroy, no, 961 of June lytli. 

1915, has extended the operation of the above Decree to December 3rst. 

1916, issuing the following new provisions : 

The special preference claim conferred by art. 1,958, no 5 of the Ital 
ian Civil Code in connection with amounts due for seed and agricultura 
work and harvesting, on the profits of the harvest, is extended to thosi 
for manure, anticryptogamic material, remedies or insecticides, impb 
ments for ploughing and the manipulation and preservation of agricultDi- 
al produce and the first treatment of this produce ; and in case of there 
being no harvest it shall extend to the next year’s harvest. 

This preference claim shall take precedence, in the order fixed by art. 
1,960 of the Civil Code, immediately after that for credits for seeds. 

In addition, the Institutes of issue are authorized to rediscount tlie 
bills and acceptances of the agricultural credit institutes created by 
special laws, the Institutes authorized by Royal Decree no. 1,089 Octoberj 
loth., 1914, as well as of the Unions and Federations of Agricultural Sod* 
eties legally constituted according to the principles established by order 
of the Treasurer and the Minister of Agriculture, Industry and Commerce. 

The rate of this rediscount shall be i % less than the official rate 0} 
discount. 

The bills of the above Institutes may run even for more than foni 
months, but not for more than six. 

In addition, for the whole of 1916, the Minister of Agriculture, h 
dustry and Commerce shall have power to authorize by Decree the im- 
mediate opening of geneal warehouses for agricultural produce or other 
goods. 

The Institute of Agricultural Credit for Ifiguria (i) in Porto hlaini- 
zio is also authorized for the whole of 1916 to grant direct loans to farmers 
for periods of not less than three years and amounts of not more than 
3,000 frs. to landowners in Liguria in order to provide their farms with 
drinking water and water for irrigation purposes and to change theu 
methods of farming. The Institute may devote a total sum of not wore 
than one fifth of its available funds to this work. 

(i) See the article: “ Agficultatal Credit in Marche, Umbria and Lignria ”, publish 
in tte number of this bulletin for June, 1915, pp. zy et seqq. 
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Finally, the Institutes of agricultural credit created by special laws 
je authorized to purcha^ ^^ricultural machines for lease or sale to the. 
\iOfiii frufMfUayi of Sardinia, Basilicata and Sicily, agricultural consor- 
iujns. rural and agricultural banks, or even to individual farmers or as* 
ociations of farmers. 

The sale may be on credit. In that case the Institute shall be guarant- 
^ by a preference claim on the machines to take precedence of any 
tther. 

The same preference rights in favour of the Institutes of agricultural 
■redit granting' subsidies shall form a charge upon agricultural machines 
mrchased by means of credits granted for the purpose to the above 
nentioned organisations and farmers. 


ROUMANIA. 


Rural iand credit in 1914. — The Board of Management of the 
‘ Premier Roumanian hand Credit Society " has published a report of the 
ituation and work of this society in 1914, from which it appears that 
;he four years 1910-1913 formed the most prosperous period for Rounian- 
an agriculture. As the economic life of Roumania is almost entirely de- 
cadent on the agricultural production, it is easy to explain the prosperity 
if recent years. The yield from the harvest necessarily influences the 
revenue from taxation and export dues. 

After the peace of Bucharest which extended the territory and the 
prestige of Roumania, there followed a period of tranquillity, allowing of a 
more rapid economic advance and the realisation of a series of important 
agricultural reforms. At the end of May and the beginning of June, 1914 
rust had considerably damaged the barley and oat crops and to some ex- 
tent threatened the wheat harvest, which was only 8 hi. the ha., with an 
average weight of 73 kg. per hi., while in the preceding years the average yield 
had been 17 % hi. the ha., weighing 77 ®/4 kg. per hi. In spite of the high 
prices paid for wheat and other cereals in 1914, most of the farmers, as 
they had neither reserve funds nor credit, were obliged to sell at low rates, 
so that it was certainly not the farmers who profited by the enormous rise 
in price.s due to the present war, but rather a whole series of speculators. 

On account of the war. the financial crisis has become more and more 
acute. The closing of the Dardanelles, the difficulty of importing the mater- 
•als required for industry and commerce and the excessively high rate 
of exchange for payments abroad, have contributed to raise the price of 
industrial products, while, at the same time, in consequence of specul- 
ators monopolising the grain, the cost of living in the towns has risen extraor- 
dinarily. The Banks also have suspended the credits of which formerly 
they were too lavish. At present all feel the need of money, although the 
money circulation is larger than in the past, even in the most prosperous 
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years. Actually in 1913, the total circulation (gold, silver, nickel and ha 
notes) was 528,585,275 frs. ; whilst the end of 1914 it was 675,644 
frs. so that in 1914 it was 146,000,000 frs. more than in 1913. The ba h 
though more prudent in granting credits, have not diminished their l' 
ness, as the following figures show, which represent the bills and accettf 
ances and the anticipations on deposit and on mortg^e of the 43 prind 1 
banks of the country on December 31st., of the two years 1913 and 19^ 

December 31st., 1913 1,149,700,000 frs, 

* 19^4 I|229,700,000 » 

showing a difference of about 80,000,000 frs. in favour of the second 
year. Consequently loans have increased, and this is largely due to the 
landlords. Why then, it will be asked are payments effected with such 
difficulty ? On December 31st., 1911, the arrears of instalments due to the 
rural land credit society amounted to 6,412,528 frs. ; on December 3151 
1912, to 9,705,669 frs., on December 3rst., 1913, to 11.176,197 frs. and oil 
December 31st. , 1914, to 16,770,289 frs. The cash balance was on Decembei 
31st., 1914, 68,016 frs. against 3,496,214 frs. on December 31st., 1911 
and the value of the coupons matured on December 31st., 1914, wai 
10,786,899 frs. as against 6,279,004 frs. on December 31st., 1911. 

The amounts collected by the society in the months July-November, 
1914 were as follows: July, 1,679,191 frs.; August, 266.977 frs.; Septembei 
977>5I5 fi'S’ ; October, 3,504,938 frs.; November, 4,100,932 frs. Aswesee 
after the declaration of war in Europe, the debtors of the rural land credit 
society suspended payment of their instahnents Although the Board 
of Management of this institution disposes of means to compel p&ym^rA 
of arrears (sale of land, distraint and sale ■ of crops, the charge of interest 
on arrears) the measure habitually adopted by it in the last year, which h 
a very lenient one, is that of charging interest on arrears. The rate 0: 
such interest was 8 % up to August ist., 1914; since then the Board 0: 
Management has been compelled to raise it to ro %. Owing to this 
many of the landowners who had fallen into arrears with their paymeiit: 
have now paid up to date, which is shown by the amounts collected sincf 
September, 1914. 

The land bonds in circulation on December 2rst,, 1914, of a nomina 
amount of 467>585>9^4 sre secured on land that may be valued a' 
more than 2,250,000,000 frs., share capital of an amount of 10,600,900 fr? 
and a reserve fund of 30,409.826 frs. of which 35,674,500 frs. are invests 
in bonds of the rural land credit society and the rural bank and in Govern 
ment revenue bonds. The security therefore represents about five time: 
the value of the society's bonds. 

During the last year, in view of the excessive number of instalments 
due, the society did not desire to aggravate the situation by increasing 
the number of its bonds in circulation by new issues ; therefore, since the 
beginning of the war, the board of management has quite suspended ib 
loan business. The price of rural land credit bonds, like that of other secuf- 
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^ fallen' appreciably, from 90 and 91 % for the bonds to 5 %. 
vvho were unable to sell theif bonds are keeping them until the 
?giflstances are more favourable. 

A new issue would further lower the price and render the situation 
tke money market more uncertain. 

tVhen, as a result of the collection of the instalments in arrear, the 
iety returns to its ordinary situation, it may again giant loans. 

The balance of the reserve fund at the end of 1914 was 25,073,600 frs. 
jecurities and 5,336,226 frs. in cash, 0; altogether 30,409,826 frs.. that 
JO/ of the debt of the landowners, which is 467,613,834 frs. 

The profit for 1914 was 806,056.69 frs., which added to the amount 
iiigbt forward from the preceding year makes a total of 866,056.69 frs. 

This profit was distributed as follows: 9 712,451 frs. as dividend to 
ders of bonds at 5 % ; 80,605.69 frs., to the members of the board of man - 
;ment and the directors and the balance 73,000 frs. carried forward to 
' next year's accounts. 

The estimates for the year 1915 are a revenue of 1,398.000 frs. and an 
aenditure of 636,314 frs. (staff, 524,114 frs : material, 112,200 frs.) or 
credit balanc, of 761,686 frs. Such was, briefly the situation of the 
Premier Rural I^and Credit Society " on December 31st., 1914. 

(Summarised from the Report of the Board of Management of the *' Premier 
Roumanian I#and Credit Society ” for igi4). 




Part IV: Miscellaneous 


BRITISH INDIA. 


PARTITION AND CONSOLIDATION OF HOLDINGS 
AND RBIvAYINCt OB FlEBD BOUNDARIES IN THE P.\NJ AB, 

By Sir James Doute, K. C S. I. 


The Pan jab is in the main a country of small peasant landowners organ- 

1 1 in village communities natural or artificial. An ordinary holding 
lie plains covers from five to ten acres. The fields of which it is composed 
not lie in a single block, but are scattered over the area. The reasons 
this arrangement, which is often inconvenient, are explained below, 
artition ” has always held an important place in the revenue law and pro- 
jiure of the province, but hitherto little consideration has been given to 
t advantages of Consolidation ” or " Restripemeiit. ” The law on the 
bject of Partition is contained in the 9 th. chapter of the Pan jab Band 
Evenue Act. 

Ill the United Provinces, which occupy the upper part of the basin of 
E Ganges, and in the East and Central Paujab, the village community 
isareal part of the social organisation which the English found in existence 
itti they took over the country. A village, big or little, had definite bound- 
•Es. a central inhabited site, arable land held in divided ownership, and 
area, often very' large, open to the use of the whole proprietary body 
d its dependents. Under Indian revenue law all the members of such a 
’downing community are jointly responsible for the payment of the land 
i'enue assessment. The common pasture, like all other common property, 
^sheld in recognized shares, but so long as it remained undivided, its use 
15 without stint, no limit being placed on the number of cattle which an 
Ihidual proprietor could graze, or, what is more curious, on the amount 
pasture which he could convert into arable for his own profit. The Pan- 
5 pastures are generally, of poor quality, and fodder crops play a large 
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part in the agriculture of the province. The more land was brought unA 
the plough, the easier, speaking broadly, was it to meet the demands oiti 
Raja as supreme landlord for his rent or revenue. The above was the y 
ure with which the first settlement officers in the Panjab were familiar ^ 
they imposed it even in the south-west of the province, where the conim^ 
village did not exist. In that arid tract cultivation outside the river valle 
was impossible without artificial irrigation. In the dry uplands the re 
unit of ownership was the well. The well holdings were scattered ovi 
a vast area of waste in which boundaries were not reco'gnized, and ot^ 
which the cattle of the cultivator and the flocks and herds of nomad shepheic 
and nomad owners of homed cattle and camels grazed and browsed at wil 
Instead of accepting this tenure as they found it, our officers formed estatf 
of groups of wells to which they assigned an ample area of waste as commo 
property. The surplus waste they claimed as the appanage of the Stati 
In old days when a body of tribesmen or peasants, by permission of tli 
ruler or otherwise, settled on a vacant tract of land, they sooner or late 
proceeded to divide among heads of families according to definite share 
the parts of the area most easily culturable. The guiding rule was th 
democratic one of complete equality. One way of securing this in northei 
India, as in other countries, was the periodical redistribution of land. Th 
right to enforce this where it is in accordance with established custom! 
recognised by Panjab revenue law. Cis-Indus the custom has nearl 
died out and may never have been widespread. It survives in a few estate 
in the south-east of the province (i). Some of the Pathans in Britisl 
territory adjoining the Western frontier carried cut periodical redistributici 
within recent times, and beyond the border among the semi-independeB 
tribes to the north of the Peshawar district the custom was very much aim 
a dozen years ago. Sir Henry Me Mahon, the present representatu'e o 
' British authority in Egypt, was at one time a political officer in the trac 
referred to. Writing to the Author in 1901, he noted that the system 0 
periodical redistribution of lands in these countries is universal. Redistril) 
ution takes place at fixed intervals, which vary in each locality from 5 ti 
10, 15, and 20 years. (It)... extends to the exchanges of whole 
as well as to the redistribution of the general shares oi daftaris {'}]■ Tb 
redistribution of tafpas is, as might be imagined, the source of serious dt 
pute. Heavy fighting is at the present moment taking place over the re- 
distribution of the tappas of subdivisions of the Bahozai tribe in Tipper 
the object of which, after a long period of 25 years without redistributioDj 
is to give the other subdivisions of the tribe a turn in the possession of 
Mingaora, not only one of the strongest villages in Upper Swat, but a place 
whose position on the main trade routes gives it a heavy income from tolls ’ 
Sooner or later this ** pernicious system ”, as Sir Henry Me Mahon calls 
it, must disappear. 


(i) Gazetteer of Gurgaon. 

(a) tappa » tract held by a subdivision of a tribe. 
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“ I,ands which might he irrigated by new water channels remain 
^rigated, for what Pathan will do a stroke of work for the benefit of his 
tcessor? Why should he make water channels? Why should he plant 
trees or make orchards for some one else to enjoy at the next redistrib- 
ntioa ? " 

Apart from periodical redistribution the easiest way to ensure equality 
of treatment was to assign to each shareholder a plot out of every sort of 
[jjid. A simple case is that of a village perched on the edge of the bank 
jjrJiicli marks the past or present limit of river floods, and including land 
i)0tli above and below that bank. There each man would undoubtedly 
staim a block in both uplands and lowlands, and family holdings might 
jasily be the result of a more complex plan of division, for neither in the high 
yt low tract would all soils have equal advantages. Another wa\ to obtain 
quality was to allot land in long narrow strips. The plan was sometimes 
;arried to great lengths, as in the case of the tenure known as " likivand ” 
;ime-division) in 22 villages of the Attock district . This consist in the allot- 
uent to each family or subdivision of the village of a long strip of land in 
:ach of the main quarters of the estate, so as to ensure that no one shall 
;et the better of his neighbour. Inside the strip, which often runs to a 
ength of half a mile, each member of the family takes so many spans accord- 
Qg to his share until, as subdivision increases, the resulting fields tend to 
lecome “ length without breadth. " (i) 

According to the ideas of the people, property in land belongs to the 
lamily rather than to the individual. Under native rule, when the country 
was inquiet and population was kept down by wars and famines, there was 
little inducement to separation of interest. On the other hand, the English 
legal and revenue systems have for good or evil encouraged individualism. 
Under the native law of inheritance each son takes an equal share of his 
deceased father’s land, and it commonly happens that family quarrels, for 
which the wives get the credit of being often responsible, make joint hold- 
ings irksome. But communal holdings are still numerous, and fresh ones 
are constantly being created when several sons inherit their fathers' property, 
or when a share in a holding is mortgaged. 

When peace and order were established and the State rent due from the 
village community was commuted to a fixed v.ash demand subject to no 
change for a period of lo, 20, or 30 years, it became the interest of each 
shareholder to break up as much of the common waste land as possible. 
As the process goes on it is found that some men have brought under 
the plough more than their proper share and that the powerful members 
of the community have grabbed the best land. In the end the weaker 
shareholders protect themselves by applying for partition in accordance 
with the ancestral or customary shares recorded in the record of rights. 
That important document, which is carefully kept up to date, besides 
showing what the shares are, contains a statement of the rule to be fol- 
lowed in carrying out partition. 
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PartitioDS of whole villages have hf^n freely allowed in liie United Prov. 
inces with the result that many small separate estates have been created 
The process destroys the responsibility of the shareholder who obtains par 
tition for the payment of the land revenue of the parent village communitv 
It has always been discouraged in the Panjab, and can only be carried oiit 
with the sanction of the highest revenue authority in the province, in » 
few cases it has been allowed in order to break up some of the huge estates 
in the west of the province into more convenient revenue units. 

When the shareholders in a joint holding decide to separate their int- 
erests there is no bar to their making the partition without the help of an\ 
Government official. When the process is complete and each man has taken 
possession of his own lot, they can have the transaction entered by the 
village registrar in the mutation register so that it may, after attestation 
by a revenue officer, be embodied in the record of rights. The law has care- 
fully provided against the danger of the conversion of separate possession of 
land into separation of title against the wish of any of the joint owners. It is 
found that shareholders are for years content to cultivate less than their 
full share without any intention of giving up an iota of their rights. 
Private partition is only suitable in very simple cases. It will easily 
be carried out in the new Canal Colonies, where each of the original 
holdings consists of a single block of land divided into rectangular fields, 
all of the same shape and size (see No. r January, 1915). WTiere there is 
any complication, and especially when common waste has to be divided, it is 
prudent to invoke the aid of a revenue officer. Any joint owner or joint 
tenant, having a permanent right of occupancy, whose title is recorded in 
the last edition of the village record of rights, can apply to have his share in 
the family holding or in the common waste separated off. If any partition 
of common pasture occurs it will usually be found that each man wants to 
take his separate share. 

The law is careful to provide that partition claims shall only be decided 
by officers of sufficient rank and experience, though they are allowed to act 
on reports furnished to them by subordinate officers. There is no better 
test of the worth of a revenue officer than his capacity to deal competently 
with a complicated partition. If there is a real dispute as to title a judicial 
decision must be obtained before partition can proceed. If no question ol 
title is raised, or if one has been raised and decided, the right conduct oi 
the proceedings depends above everything on willingness to take pains. A 
man dealing with a partition must be prepared at the outset to ascertain 
by careful enquiry what the real position of the contending parties is, and 
what is the nature and extent of any objections put forward. He must be 
ready to visit the village and satisfy himself by the use of his own eyes 
regarding the truth or falsehood of assertions as to the . relative value of 
different plots of land. If he will take the trouble to do this, he will be able 
to do substantial justice. Though much of the detailed enquiries must be 
made by a subordinate, the officer who has to decide the case fails in lus 
duty, if, as sometimes happens, he passes orders on written reports without 
having the parties before him, and, if need be, insi:^ting the land. There 










his exact arithmetical share of each«class of land. Sucu a procedure 
in fact be far from equitable. While the holding was joint, one sharehold^ 
may have brought part of it under irrigation by sinking a well or digging, 
channel, or may have raised its value by embanking it. He ought as far as 
practicable to be allowed to retain the land whose present value is due to hg 
enterprise. This can sometimes be done by giving to the other share, 
holders a larger area of unimproved land. 

A revenue officer may for good and sufficient cause reject outright 
an application for partition. ‘ The right of appeal to a higher authority is a 
sufficient check on any misuse of the power. One case in which it is reason- 
able to exercise it is where many of the new holdings, which would be created 
by dividing the common land of a village, would be so minute as to be useless 
to the persons to whom they would be allotted. Claims by widovvs are 
troublesome. By a just provision of the customary law, which governs the 
inheritance of village land, a childless widow has a life estate in the landoi 
her deceased husband , The next heirs look on her possession with suspicion 
and dislike, and they often raise strong objections when she asks to haveki 
share separated ofi. Their fear that she will mismanage the property, if 
she gets undivided control, is not infrequently well founded'. On the other 
hand the widow is sometimes cheated of her fair share of the produce of a 
joint holding. If any satisfactory arrangement can be made to safeguard 
her rights without partition, it is safer to disallow it. The law expressly cites 
other cases in which partition may be refused. Examples are grazing grounds 
and the drainage area of the village tank. Even if the grass in a village com- 
mon is not of much value, it is useful to reserve part from partition, so as to 
have some vacant space where the cattle can be kept in the day time, h 
arid tracts, where the people depend on tanks for their own drinking water 
and that of their cattle, it is import ant to keep the drainage area free from 
separate occupation . The village site itself cannot be the subject of partition 
proceedings. 

When acase has been decided, an instrument of partition detailing fidt 
by field the allotment of land to each shareholder is drawn up. Before this 
is done the village registrar should have pointed out to every man the land 
that has fallen to him, If this preliminary has been properly attended to, 
possession is usually obtained without difficulty. If it is refused, rtf 
revenue officer will, if applied to, enforce the partition. As soon as is actu- 
ally carried out the registrar should write up the new holdings in lii> 
mutation register for entry after attestation in the record of rights. 

In the years I9ii'i2 the number of partition cases decided was 9,5^/ 
The area involved was 744,700 acres, of which 314,801 were cultivated. 
there are 35,000 villages in .the province there was, roughly speaking, onf 
case for every four villages. 

Before referring to the question of consolidation it may be well to 
graphically how inconvenient existing arrangements may be. The diagram 
which is not drawn to scale, shows the actual distribution of a very sni 3 ^ 
holding, which A and B inherited from their father and subsequently diride 



tli6 origins! holding only covered an area of less than 4 acres, it 
>a?isted of 13 distinct parcels of land^othe distance between each set of two 
irying from 30 to 447 yards, Partitipn was elTected except in a single 
,se by diriding each parcel of land in two. A list of the fields in the two 
eff holdings is given below. 

Table I. — Distribution of two Holdings jormed by Subdividing 
a Small Handing consisting 0/ 13 Parcels, 


Holding of A. Holding 6f B. 

jJo. of . 


Block 

No. of Field 

Area iu \cres 

No. of Field 

Area is Acies 

I 

128 

08 

129 

09 

•2 

1S3 

16 

1S4 

16 

3 

210 

24 

309 

24 

4 

385 

09 



4 

404 1 

12 

403 

27 

5 

546 i 

15 i 

545 

16 

6 

586 1 

05 ^ 

585 

04 

7 ; 

7 H 

08 



8 

804 

02 

803 

12 

9 

■822 . 

05 

S2I 

06 

10 

826 ' 

00 

827 

09 

It 

1,067 

53 

1,068 

50 

12 

1,128 

12 

1,129 

12 

13 1 

r.139 i 

07 

1,140 

05 


Total ... 

1.85 

Total . . , 

1 .96 



The revenue law is silent on the subject of consolidation, but in some 
casts necessity has taught the people themselves to find a remedy for dis- 
persion. A well with a good water supply is worked with four yokes of 
oxen working in relay, s of a yoke at a time. Four small owners with two 
a piece can reasonably combine their capital and labour to sink a well. 
Each will then take a fourth share of the water and be entitled for six hours 
iBt of the twenty four to use the well to irrigate his own fields. The origin- 
d holding shown in the diagram was large enough to use profitably a 
r*«rth share of the water of a well. But a man cannot irrigate such scat- 
fields. A proprietor in this predicament has to try to induce 
^ neighbours, if he can, to take some of his fields and give him some 
theirs in exchange. If he succeeds the exchanges are embodied in the 



is always a great tendency to do the work mechanically and give every nj^ 
his exact arithmetical share of each*class of land. Such a procedwe 
in fact be far from equitable. While the holding was joint, one shareholiii 
may have brought part of it under irrigation by sinking a well or diygicg, 
channel, or may have raised its value by embanking it. He ought as far a 
practicable to be allowed to retain the land whose present value isduetoliis 
eriterprise. This can sometimes be done by giving to the other shaT^ 
holders a larger area of unimproved land. 

A revenue officer may for '* good and sufficient cause reject outriglit 
an application for partition.* The right of appeal to a higher authority is j 
sufficient check on any misuse of the power. One case in which it is reason 
able to exercise it is where many of the new holdings, which would becreatal 
by dividing the common land of a village, would be so minute as to be useless 
to the persons to whom they would be allotted. Claims by.widosvs are 
troublesome. By a just provision of the customary law, which governs the 
inheritance of village land, a childless widow has a life estate in the land of 
her deceased husband. The next heirs look on her possession with suspicion 
and dislike, and they often raise strong objections when she asks to have her 
share separated off. Their fear that she will mismanage the property, if 
she gets undivided control, is not infrequently well founded'. On the other 
hand the widow is sometimes cheated of her fair share of the produce of a 
joint holding. If any satisfactory arrangement can be made to safeguard 
her rights without partition, it is safer to disallow it. The law expressly cite?: 
other cases in which partition may be refused. Examples are grazing ground* 
and the drainage area of the village tank. Even if the grass in a village cora- 
mon is not of much value, it is useful to reserve part from partition, so a? to 
have some vacant space where the cattle can be kept in the day^ time, in 
arid tracts, where the people depend on tanks for their own drinking wattr 
and that of their cattle, it is huportant to keep the drainage area free from 
separate occupation . The village site itself cannot be the subject of partition 
proceedings. 

When a case has been decided, an instrument of partition detailing field 
by field the allotment of land to each shareholder is drawn up. Before tlii= 
is done the village registrar should have pointed out to every man the laud 
that has fallen to him. If this preliminaiy has been properly attended to 
possession is usually obtained without difficulty. If it is refused, tk 
revenue officer will, if applied to, enforce the partition. As soon as is acta* 
ally carried out the registrar should write up the new holdings in b? 
mutation register for entry after attestation in the record of rights. 

In the years 1911-12 the number of partition cases decided was 9 , 5^7 
The area involved was 744,700 acres, of which 314,801 were cultivated. 
there are 35,000 villages in .the province there was, roughly speaking, nnf 
case for every four villages. 

Before referring to the question of consolidation it may be well to sho^ 
graphically how inconvenient existing arrangements may be. The diagra® 
which is not drawn to scale, shows the actual distribution of a very 
holding, which A and B inherited from their father and subsequently diride • 



tough the originjd holding only covered an area of less than 4 acres, it 
pi^isted of 13 distinct parcels of land,»the distance between each set of two 
pn’iug 30 to 447 yards, Partitipn was effected except in a single 
^se by dividing each parcel of land in two. A list of the fields in the two 
ew holdings is given below. 

Table I. ~ Distribution of two Holdings formed by Subdividing 
a Small Bonding consisting of 13 Parcels. 


Holding of A. Holding 6 f B. 


Block 

No. of Field 

Area in Acres 

, No. of Field 

Area in Acres 

I 

128 

08 

129 

09 

2 

183 

16 

' 184 


3 

210 

24 

209 

24 

4 

385 

09 



4 

404 

12 

403 

27 

3 

546 

15 ! 

545 


6 

586 I 

05 ■ 

585 

04 

7 

714 ! 

08 



8 

804 I 

02 

803 

12 

9 

822 

05 

821 

06 

(0 

826 

09 

827 

09 

n 

1,067 

53 

1,068 

5<3 

\2 

I;I28 

12 

1,129 

12 

13 1 

I. 139 i 

07 ; 

1,140 

05 


Total ... 

1.85 

Total . , . 

1.96 

The revenue law is silent 

on the subject of consolidation, but in some 


casts necessity has taught the people themselves to find a remedy for dis- 
persion. A well with a good water supply is worked with four yokes of 
Jxen working in relays of a yoke at a time. Pour small owners with two 
ixen a piece can reasonably combine their capital and labour to sink a well. 
Each will then take a fourth share of the water and be entitled for six hours 
of the twenty four to use the well to irrigate his own fields. The origin- 
al iiolding shown in the diagram was large enough to use profitably a 
ourth share of the water of a well. But a man cannot irrigate such scat- 
ered fields. A proprietor in this predicament has to try to induce 
“s neighbours, if he can, to take some of his fields and give him some 
theirs in exchange. If he succeeds the exchanges are embodied in the 



record of rights. In the much rarer case of a holding consisting of a siu^ 
narrow strip of land, irrigation is impossible. Where likivand " exist 
it fortunately tends to break down before the wish to sink wells. 

‘ ‘ When a man wishes to improve his property in this way he negotiates’ 
exchanges or purchases and consolidates his holding. In one small village 
of 366 acres, in which there has been a rush to sink wells, remeasiuement 
showed that some 1,500 mutations must be entered up to give effect to all 
the transfers which had taken place (i). 

In the Jalandhar district peasants resort to exchanges in order to con- 
solidate holdings when they intend to sink a well. Exchanges with the 
same object are common in Ferozepore. Agricult ural statistics fort he pro\>. 
ince show the total number of exchanges and the areas exchanged. Thev 
give no clue to the proportion of cases in which the motive was consolidation 
but it is probable that in very many cases that was the object in view, 
This inference is strengthened when we observe that exchanges are specialh 
numerous in districts in which there is activity in well sinking. Thetabli 
below gives totals of new wells sunk, exchanges affected, and acre* 
exchanged for the five years ending 1913-14. The provincial figures are tin 
totals for 27 districts, those for Multan and Muzaffaxgarh being excluded. 


Table II. — Statistics of Well-Sinking and Exchanges 1910-1914. 


Detail 

New Wells 

No. of Exchanges 

1 

1 Acres Exchanged 

Province 

! 1 
; 12,933 1 

90,299 j 

162,992 

Jalandhar district 

j 

1.307 

27,667 

1 18,945 

Ferozepore ” 

778 

4,660 

10,093 

Sdalkot ” 

1,222 

3,869 

4.554 

Gujrat 

787 

3,869 

6,306 

Atlock 

772 

2,051 

7,866 

Total - 5 districts . . . 

4,866 

41,695 

47.764 


The new conditions due to the extension of canal irrigation have led t 
striking changes in the configuration of fields and holdings. An ordinar 
Paiijab village map consists of fields of all shapes and sizes ; the map < 
one of the new canal estates looks like a very large chess-board, hi 
case of unirrigated fields irregularity of outline matters little. But whe 
canal water is introduced all the irrigation arrangements are immensely sim 
plified if rectangular fields of uniform size are adopted. Further, the official 
record of croi>s, which is made twice a year, is much facilitated, and the map 


(1) Gazetteer of Attock. 
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| [fe tnadc, is practically pennanent^ If partitions and transfers occur 
ey can be embodied in it by adding a few straight lines. In the case of 
ate lands colonized on the new Canals in the west of the Panjab the Gov- 
Qiaent has had a free hand, and has ordered that the holdings allotted 
colonists shall consists of one or more rectangles measuring 25 acres, and 
ch divided into twenty five rectangular acre fields. It was evident that 
uch advantage would accrue if the same arrangement could be carried out 
old villages when they received the benefit of canal irrigation. The 
jjcopleat first look askance at proposals for rectifying fields boundaries, but 
they gradually become alive to the advantages of a system which inter alia 
prevents encroachments and boundary disputes, and enables even an 
ignorant man to check the record of his crops and the charges made for 
water. The Government has now made the acceptance or rectification 
of field boundaries a condition precedent to the introduction of canal water 
for the first time into a village. 

It is convenient but not essential to haye one acre fields. What is 
really necessary is that all fields should be of the same rectangular shape 
and most of them of the same size . In the case of old well irrigated estates, 
where the fields and holdings are small and land valuable, the amount of 
dislocation caused by the rectification of boundaries makes it certain that 
it will not, as a rule be willingly accepted. But in unirrigated estates with 
large fields the owners may perhaps in time become convinced of the advant' 
ages they would derive from rectificatior . Obviously a relaying of field 
boundaries involves a repartition of the village area, and a very large number 
of exchanges. But existing orders do not encourage any attempt to add 
consolidation to rectification. They run, “ Efforts should be made to cause 
the least disturbance of existing holdings possible, and, unless the people 
specially desire it, no attempt should be made to amalgamate holdings 
scattered in different parts of the estate. They often owe their origin to 
me qualities of soil, and provision should alway^sbe made for owners to receive 
not only the amount of land they originally held, but the same amounts of 
fach important class of land. No doubt it is desirable in the first 
instance to make the allotments on this principle but before closing the 
proceedings it might be useful to point out to the people the advantages of 
1 certain amount of consolidation, and to offer to embody in the record 
iny exchanges they may desire to make with this end in view. 

The Indian peasant is intensely conservative^ and regards all reforms with 
j<ispicion and dislike. It would be unwise to press them upon him in the 
^terests of consolidation. Where he realizes its advantages, he has the 
^eans of carrying it out by exchanges, if he can secure the consent of his 
leighbours, and the revenue machinery provides sufficiently for the entry 
‘1 all transfers of fields from one holding to another in the record of rights. 
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METHODS OF CALCULATING THE LOSSES CAUSED 
TO FARMERS BY THE WAR. 


OFHCIAI, SOURCES 

MiNTSrfeRE DE E’lNltRIEUR. COMMIS.'SIONE SUPERIEUKE CHARGEE J>K LA REVISION CtNEK 
DE r/£VALUATION DES DOMMIVGES KiSULTANT DE FAITS DE CUFKRE, RAPPORT GENEiLll 
SUR LES M^thodiv^ d’^valuation DES DOMMAGES, presents an noni dc la Commissioit 
superieiire par M, ITebrard de Vllleneuve. {Ministry of tkc Interior. Supmor Com- 
mission Entrusted with the General Revision of the Esiimaiion of Losses Due to the llVi 
General Report on the Methods of Calculating Losses, presented by M . Ilebrard dt'ViM- 
neuve, in the name of the Superior Commission). 


§ I. GENERAI, PRINCIPIvE^. 

A very recent law of December 26th., 1914, establishes the right to 
compensation for material loss caused by war, and . its 12th. articlelay^down 
two kinds of very different provisions : 

Some relate to the calculation of damages to be estimated by Cantona 
and Departmental Commissions, and, in the last resort, by a vSuperioi 
Commission at Paris; others refer to the settlement of claims and re 
serve it to the legislative body to decide on the conditions giving right t 
compensation for lo,sses. Doubtless estimation is an indispensable prelifflin- 
ary before any compensation can be given, but such estimation in no 
binds Parliament in its later decisions and in no way affects the sovereigr^ 
rights the exercise of which it has reserved to itself. 

A decree of February 4th., 1915, organizing the valuation commit;'' 
ions, strictly conforms to the text and spirit of the law of 1914 on 
point. 

The office it assigns to the commissions is only that of verifviiig 
material loss and estimating the damage suffered by the victims with 
right of intervening in the settlement of claims. I,et us add that the Govern- 
ment considered tliat, even before the work of the commissions coimnecee • 
the Superior Commission should formulate its opinion, supported f 
reasons, in regard to the best methods of estimating the losses throug- 
war, while it will afterwards, in virtue of its own powers, examine and revi^ 
the application of these methods. This opinion we shall now sunsinan>f 
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oDsidering in the first place : ist. what losses must be included in the 
stimation made by the commissions; 2nd. according to what criterion 
he estimation must be made ; 3rd. at what date the loss must be estimated. 

(1) Under the existing laws, the only losses the Commissions can 
jflhtly consider for purposes of their estimates are those presenting all the 
oUowmg characters: 

Material loss, exclusive of indirect losses, such as the loss of profits ; 

Present losses already caused, exclusive of eventual losses ; 

bosses directly due to the war. 

(2) The question of the criterion for the valuation has given rise to 
wo opposing theories, which have both been sustained before the Superior 
Commission. 

According to the first, the valuation should be based on the cost of 
econslruction and restoration of the property destroyed, less the deduc- 
ions to be made on account of previous deterioration. 

According to the second, the criterion is the value the object destroyed 
las at the moment of its destruction. 

The majority of the Commission decided in favour of this second view, 
rhich was judged to be in conformity with common law. In cases of com- 
seasation for losses due, either by private persons responsible, or the State 
dien executing public w'orks, or insurance companies in virtue of contracts 
lassed, the legal rule is that the estimation is based on the value of the ob- 
ect destroyed, without regard to the intention the party injured may have 
'f repurchasing the object or rebuilding what has been destroyed. 

Therefore the loss should be calculated according to the value of the 
'bjects injured and not according to the expenditure needed for their re- 
onstruction. However, exceptions to this rule have always been allowed 
n cases of small importance or under special cicumstances. We shall find 
lelow a few examples of these exceptions in the case of simple decay of 
luildings and in regard to farms and forests. 

(3) It being admitted that the value of the object destroyed must 
erve as tbe criterion in accordance with which the loss is estimated it must 
•e decided at what date this value is to be estimated. 

The rule of common law’ is that, in order to judge of the damage, we 
place ourselves at the moment at which it was caused. 

In regard to furniture, crops etc., this principle would present no 
fgal difficulty in its application; the point that will remain sometimes 
ather embarrassing is how to fix precisely the date of the removal or th 
kstruction. . 

With regard to buddings, the Commission has been induced to deviate 
koiu the above rule or rather to introduce a condition which seeme 0 
equitable and which is not at all in conflict with the taw. To 
attempt to apply in the case of houses this niethod of valuation at a 
^ed day would often present real impossibilities. Such precision is be- 
more than is necessary, for a budding does not suffer dai y a er 
^tions in value, as do objects the market price of which changes from mo- 
to moment. If the date for valuation is fixed at the period immedi- 
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ately preceding the war, there will be absolutely no departure from the mli 
that the value of the things damaged must be calculated at the motaea 
of the injury, but, by means of a fiction which is very near a trutluji 
period of the war is taken as a unit of time, which is at once tnor 
practical and more equitable. 

After having thus indicated the critenon for the valuation of the- loss 
and the date at which they are estimated it remains for us to give thernli 
for the estimation. 


§ 2. CxENEUAL RULES FOR BUII,DINOS, 

(1) Previous to any verification or estimation, the Commission m..-,, 
through the medium of the delegate of the Minister of Finance, obtain tlie 
estimates the financial administrations were able to make of the value of 
the buildings damaged at a date as near the war as possible. 

It must obtain the last decennial estimate of the department of di- 
rect taxation, and, especially, information in regard to the general con- 
dition of the buildings in the commune, statement of the taxes on build 
ings, special documents relating to buildings of exceptional value, and tk 
protests made by the ratepayers again.st the estimates of the authorities 

It must seek in the files of the registration offices and if need be it 
the registers of mortgages for all documents relating to the buildings intb 
last ten years. 

The various information the Commission intends to make use of musi 
be communicated to the parties concerned on request. 

(2) In the case of buildings mortgaged to the Land Credit Instit- 
ute of France, it must request that the estimates of the inspectors of that 
establishment be communicated to it. 

{3) In the case of insured property, it must ask the applicants foi 
the insurance policy. 

(4) The Commission must make investigations in regard to the cod 
price of construction of the buildings before the war, with deduction foi 
depreciation through lapse of time. The Commission must have power K 
charge one or more of the competent persons whose assistance it ha- 
obtained with the preparation of a report on the cost of construction 0 
buildings of ordinary character, so as to be provided with a sure and rapK 
means of calculating simple losses. 

The comparative examination of these various elements will allow 0 
the valuation of the loss, in cases of total destruction. Tn cases of partia 
destruction, the value of the salvage is to be similarly calculated. 

In cases of slight damage or mere deterioration, the Commission 
only calculate the cost of the necessary repairs, but if this cost amount 
to more than a fifth of the value of the building before the war, it wins 
consider that there has been partial destruction and proceed as nbo\f- 
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§ 3‘ Special eutes in regard to damage to farms. 

Independently of the above general rules relating to buildings, more 
pecial account must be taken in the case of farm buildings of their uses, 
hat is to say of the uses they really serve, without any profit being made 
)y the victim of the loss. 

In the absence of definite indisputable indications, an interesting 
joint may be taken into consideration ; namely the average relation, in 
i particular region, between the value of the buildings and of the holdings 
D llie case of large, small and medium sized farms. 

The Superior Commission has considered it advisable to supplement 
these general instructions by detailed indications of the various cat- 
egories in which agricultural property exposed to damage by war may be 
grouped. 

Agricultural Equipment . — Under this head are included the machin- 
ery, motors, carts, implements, tools, harness and furniture purely for 
farm use, belonging to the farmer etc. 

The Commissions must make sure that the declarations made are true 
md really correspond with the areas cultivated. 

The reasonable purchases made by the farmers, the cost of repairs, 
md the estimate of competent persons in regard to leases with livestock 
v'.Il be of great assistance to the Commissions in making their estimates. 

Draught Cattle and Cattle hr Sale. — As in the preceding instance, 
he Commissions must make sure that the declarations made correspond 
■nth the facts. They may, for the purpose, consider the area and the class 
)f crops The managers of agricultural services and the professors of agri- 
ulture will be of valuable assistance in this respect to the cantonal 
commissions. The estimate for the animals will represent the value of the 
ivestock at the moment of the loss. 

A'^riculiural Produce in Warehouses. — Under this head are included 

straw, and cattle foods in warehouses or stacks, grain, seed, oilcake, 
>ran, roots and tubers, household stores etc. The valuation Commission 
fiust try to ascertain the value of these articles at the moment of 
lis loss. 

Manure heaps and fertilisers will be valued in accordance with the 
'nnciples above indicated. 

Standin'r Crops. — The Commissions will have to fix the value of this 
I'foduce at the moment of its destruction, on the basis of the values admitt- 
'd in the country. Local experts are frecpiently called to make valu- 
ations of this nature and the average prices known and accepted must sim- 

be adapted to the cases under consideration. 

^meyards. — Two cases are to be considered i the total or partial 
’^struction of the vineyard, or the destruction of the last harvest only, 
the first case, the Commissions must estimate the loss, taking into 
the cost of new plantation. All facts relating to the planting, stocking, 
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grafting, fixing of poles or wires, preparation of the vineyard etc,, in 
cordance with the custom of the country and viticultural practice, mus 
be considered in making the estimate. The value of the harvest destrovffi 
fixed according to the nature of the root stocks, the previous 
and the documents relating to the harvest in question, must be addedn 
the estimate of the new plantation. 

The result of new plantation may be the loss or diminution of ctopi 
during three, four or five years, according to the district, but from sud 
loss should be deducted the increased value of the reconstituted vincyaid 
The Commissions must be guided by local custom in their estimates, tfx 
total amount of which must never exceed the value of the vineyard at fti 
moment of its destruction. 

This latter remark applies also in the two following cases, those of htiji 
gardens and orchards or gardens. 

Hop Gardens. — The case of hop gardens is similar to tliat of vineyard:; 
if the hops are entirely or partially destroyed, calculation must be mad; 
of the cost of the reconstitution of the garden with poles or wires to rcstoK 
it to its former condition, and the value of the crop must be added, if it 
has been lost ; as well as that of the annual loss in value, but deduction 
be made for the increased value of the hop garden through its reconstitution 

If the harvest only has been destroyed or spoilt, the estimate must cor 
respond with the real loss, which in this case is comparatively eas]^ to fo 

Orchards, gardens. — The rule for estimating losses in cases of \m 
yards and Hopgardens applies also in that of orchards. If an orchard i 
entirely or partially destroyed, it must be virtually reconstituted asituas 
as regards the number and kind of plants. The declarations made mu5 
therefore show the number of trees destroyed, their kind, their average pre 
duction etc., and the value shall correspond with the cost of obtaioic 
the plants, the new plantation, grafting etc,, that is to say the restoratio: 
of the orchard to its former condition. To these amounts must be adde 
the value of the last crop destroyed and the reductions of crop, deductin[ 
eventually, from the total estimate the additional value acquired by tl 
restoration of the orchard to its former state. 

Nmseries. — In this case the estimation is simple: it depends eritli 
number and current market value of the plants destroyed according to 
age and their nature. A list of the plants and the ordinary sale prices 
be sent in to the Commission. 

Preparation of Soil for Crops. — If land sown or simply prepared 
seed is damaged by military evolutions or the passage of troops, the va-' 
of the preparation of the soil and the land sown must be made according' 
the custom of the district. 

Battlefields and Trenches. — The resumption of agricultural worb 
require first of all the removal of the shells, at any rate of those that a 
be found. 

Then the trenches must be filled up and these, in some cast:- are 
fortifications occupying large areas and extending deep into tlic ^ 
subsoil. The estimate will therefore include the work of demolitif>^> “ 
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:oi Jfications are considerable (masonr;^, concrete, timberwork, fences etc.); 
;}jat of filling up the trench ; -that of levelling ; or, in other words, the restor- 
itiou of the soil to its former condition. 

In case of destruction of drains, enclosures or canals, the value of the 
uaterial that can be used that remains in the possession of the claimant 
aust be deducted. 

I^inaUy, in case of permanent depreciation in value of the soil owing 
0 its being violently disturbed and covered by sterile layers, the Commiss- 
on must estimate the amount necessary for the restoration of the farm to 
ts former condition and take into consideration the depreciation in value 
the soil for the purposes for which it served. 

In regard to private roads, the estimate would also include the expense 
(f their reconstruction. 


§ 4. Special rules in regard to damage to forests. 

The estimation of damage caused to woods and forests is a specially 
elicate matter, for forest land is a kind of property possessing quite a 
pedal character. 

At first glance, this special character is not seen. Forest plantations 
ike farm crops are the result of cultivation and a wooded estate of some 
importance may provide its owners with an annual income like a farm ; 
but considering the matter more attentively we find that forest property 
has this fundamental and exceptional character that it never furnishes an 
annual income at a certain place. Whilst in farming the general rule is 
that one derives produce from the soil each year, a wooded holding, of what- 
vvei nature, is not capable of giving a >deld till a certain number of years 
after the ‘plantation or its renewal. Besides, in contradistinction to 
other crops, wood increases in value from year to \ear up to the ordinary 
flate of felling. So we are induced to regard the forest soil as a capital 
bearing compound interest, and from this idea follow the special rules 
tor forest valuation. 

On the other hand, the cultivation of forests yields products of very 
(different value and character (timber, wood for manufacturing purposes, 
l«el etc ) with the peculiarity that each kind of wood may be utilised . 
5iot only for the usual purpose but also as wood of inferior classes. 

this peculiarity is of great importance, especially in the case of 
acquisitions, for the forest proprietor may suffer considerable loss if wood 
u ^iiiperior quality is requisitioned for inferior purposes, especially if 
bmbcT is requisitioned for fuel. 

Finally, the effects of damage done to forests are often unknown and 
^be valuation of them calls for technical knowledge scarcely to be found 
^^utside of professional circles. .j u 

For these various reasons it has been judged advisable to consider the 
'iaijiages to forest land senarately and these damages have Ix'c-n classified 
follows : 
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(1) damage to wood cut ; 

(2) damage to growing plantations ; 

(3) damage to the holding. 

(1) Damage to wood cut. — If the wood cut has been destroyed or log 
as a result of incidents of war, it is valued at the market rate. The pria 
fixed is that of wood in the forest that is to say the price paid at the centre 
of sale or consumption, less cost of transport. 

(2) Damage to standing platMions. — This is estimated at the vala 
the wood damaged or destroyed would have yielded the owner, less aii\ 
eventual salvage. 

If the wood damaged or destroyed w'ere sufficiently old to be considereJ 
as fit for sale it must be estimated at the market price, or rather at the prica 
the consumer would pay. Otherwise, the forest must be treated as capital 
invested at compound interest, and estimated at the future value, that ofl 
the value the wood would have had when fit for felling less a suitabW 
discount. 

This future value is arrived at by means of a formula obtained from.' 
1st. the revenue at the ordinary age for felling ; 2nd. the age at which the 
plantation was felled or destroyed ; 3rd. the rate of investment oi the 
capital represented by the forest. 

(3) Damage to the holding. — No special rule has been laid down for 
estimating damage to roads, houses, saw mills and forest building?. 
The damage caused by disturbance of the soil and destruction of the 
root stocks of copse woods or forest trees is estimated from the amoiini 
required to restore the former state of the soil. When it is not possible 
to do this except imperfectly, an estimate of the compensation due will 
be made. 


§ 5. EsTIMATrON OF DAMAGE TO PERSONAE EFFECTS. 


The rule prevailing in this matter is that the estimate of loss 
be based on the value of the object lost or destroyed at the moment of tlis 
loss. 


In the case of personal estate, other than securities and document 
of title, for which special provision is made, the cantonal commission mus 
demand a detailed statement and estimate for the easier verification 
the loss and as evidence of the seriousness of the claim. It must make an 
abstract of each declaration so as to classify the damage under the font 
following heads ; moveables, linen etc., objects of exceptional value, 
other personal estate. 

In regard to the articles coming under the first two heads, the com' 
mission must compare the various proofs the claimant brings forward in sup' 
port of his claim, insurance policy, invoices, receipts, registers or 
papers etc., with those it is able to obtain from the public offices especial 
from the registration office, and it must base its estimate on the 
that seem to it best supported. 
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Id the case of objects of exceptional value that cannot be considered 
s jioveables, the commission must ask^he claimant for his insurance policy, 
'hen it must try to obtain all the information that may enable it to verify 
ie estimate, especially dated documents proving the existence of the ob- 
lets and fixing their value. 

In case such comparison can not be made, if the commission has before 
authentic, documents enabling it to identify the objects, and dated less 
ban ten years back, it shall base its estimate on the value shown in these 
ocuinents. If it has only the insurance policy before it. it shall, in virtue 
f its own powers, reduce the value by half, allowing the interested part^ 

1 either case to bring proof of a higher value. In case no document exists 
he commission must consult competent persons. 

Finally in the case of all objects not included under the first three heads, 
if which a complete enumeration cannot be given ; horses, carts, etc. the 
flmtnission must examine the claims as far as possible and only allow 
hose for which the claimant brings positive proof. 

In no case can claims for debts be allowed, as they come within the 
rompetence of the law courts. 

Claims for loss of money (cash or bank notes) can only be considered 
fthen formal detailed proof of the loss is produced. 

l.^t us add that the general rules regarding furniture apply to 
Hfuipmentin so far as not consisting of fixtures, to goods and food supplies; 
here exists a specially useful means for establishing the value of the latter 
n the price lists published in the papers. 

Such are the general principles and rules for valuation the Superior Com- 
nission has thought fif to recommend as a guide to the local commissions 
n the exercise of the important and delicate mission entrusted to them. 
These rules leave the local commissions sufficient latitude to judge, as 
hey have to, each particular case, taking account of the circumstances, 
>ut their effect will be to enable them to undertake the great work to be 
ccomplished with a certain unity of view and to complete it more rapidly. 
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AN ENQUIRY INTO THE ECONOMIC CONDITIONS 
OE THE TENANT FARMERS IN THE PROVINCE OF UBINfi, 


This enquiry was carried out by the Provincial Eabour Office oi| 
Udine with the object of preparing material for the study of reforms and 
improvements in the relations between the landlords and metayers (i). 
By means of it information was also obtained in regard to small house- 
hold industries, which it was desired to extend so as to give the tenant 
farmers* families a means of increasing their incomes and provide them 
with occupation in the hours and at the seasons when field work is sus- 
pended. 

The investigations, however, were not extended to the communes 
in mountain districts, where, indeed, there are no important farm ten- 
ancies, though these abound in the plains. 

The households considered are those leasing at least 20 campi jriulam (2) 
(7 ha.) ; consequently 1,070 households, composed of 5,350 individuals in 
all, working farms of a smaller area, were neglected. They are equal m 
number to about 18 % of the households actually studied, and on an 
average work 12 campi per family, and so altogether 12,840 campi. loi 
340 of these families the receipts and expenditure were equal ; 660 of then 
closed their accounts with a deficit and 70 with a small profit. This residl 
is due to high rents (40-100 frs. per campo jriulano) and the unsatisfactorj 
working of the land owing to want of labour or capital. 

Besides this, 3S8 households with 5,036 members (6 34 %ascompare( 
with the households studied), were not considered in the enquiry, as tm 
heads are small landowners who cultivate their own farms and also wor 
farms belonging to others. Almost all of these close their accounts with 
profit, although they pay high rents and the increase in the rents is iude<“ 
principally due to them. 

The households studied are shown below ; 


(t; See the " BoUettino dell'Uflficio Nazionale del I,avoro ”, published by tl)C 
ment of A^ctilture, Industry and Commerce, Rome, no. 15, October ist., I 0 i 3 - 
{a) I campo jriulano — 3, 500 sq m. 
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Table I. Tenant Farmers* Honseitolds considered in the Enquiry, 



District 


Tenant Farmers’ 

Households 

Members 

of Households 
(Including Childreu) 

falmanova. . ■ 



680 

8,714 

,3tisaiia . . - ■ 



• , 356 

7,622 

:(j(}Toipo. . • ■ 



275 

3,684 

Jdine. . . ■ 



527 

6,778 

ifl£ Danicic . . 



427 

6,040 

>mona ... 



65 

650 

tarcento. ■ . • 



too 

1.063 

3nd? le .... 



1,481 

14,000 

Ian Vito al Tagliamento ... 


690 

10^700 

?Drdenone . - . 



755 

11.726 

iadle . . . , . 



295 

4,170 

itaniago, . . . 



23 

310 

Jpilimbergo . . 



106 

1.393 



Total . . 

3.980 

77,492 


Ivct us now at once consider the farm tenancy contracts and the 
balance sheets of the tenants' households. 

Contracts in Vogue. — There are three principal types of contract, 
Metayage, mixed leases and leases for rents in money. ^ Metayage, for 
which the unit of cultivation is from 40 to 60 campi Jriulani, appears under 
tour difierent forms, according to the proportion contributed by the parties 
to the formation of the capital and according to the division of the profits. 

Mixed leases represent a kind of metayage but with a fixed amoimt 
of money or grain, generally wheat, representing the landlord’s interest 
to the produce of the soil ; in regard to the produce of the trees the sy- 
stem of metayage is appHed. with the corresponding mutual rights and du- 
ftos. The unit of cultivation is from 20 to 60 campi friulam ; in this case also 
the contract may take four different forms. 

In the case of rents to be paid altogether in money, finally, the tenan 
pays from 40 to 5ofrs. per campo jriidano, in cash, in two annual instal- 
^nts on expiration of terms, without any other charge. Tpe costs of 
working the farm are all borne by the tenant. The landlord has only to 
pay the taxes and general expenses. 
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The above three fonns of contract are found in all parts of the regKm 
however, rents in money are less frequent on large tenancies and com 
spend with only 5 % of the contracts. Mixed leases predominate to 
^st of the Tagliamento (Udine, Gemona, Tarcento, San Daniele, Codroion 
hatisana, Palmanova, Cividale) and represent 85 % of the contracts; to th 
West of that river (S. Vito, Pordenone, Sacile, Maniago, Spilimberjo' 
metayage predominates, representing 80 % of the contracts, as against 13*^ 
mixed leases and 5 % tenancies with rents payable in money. ' 
From an examination of the accounts of peasant families classified 
according to the various types and forms , of contract, it was possible t( 
prepare the following table : 


Table II. — Statistics oj the Various Farm Tenancy Contracts. 





1 

g [ Campi 

S 1 

Worked 

Number 

Clf 

Share of the 

i 

Average Yjdd 
per Cmpt 


Type of Lease 

of 

Tenants’ 

House- 

holds 

1 

'O 

n 

ft 

Tenant 

^ 5 





H 







Type A 

90 %. .... 

1,712- 91,070 

25.142 

2,780 

2,212 

55.60 

4120 

1) 

” B 

5 % 

951 5.061 

1.395 

2,920 

2,622 

58.40 

5240 

^ 1 

" C 

2% 

39^ 2.018 

556 

2,714 

2,146 

54 -.^0 

4 ’- 

” D 

3 %. • • . . 

57 ; 3.041 

844 

2,180 

2,512 

43.60 

50- 



Total . . . 

1,903' 101,190 

27.937! 





Type A 

35 % 

' 1,320 48,461 

16,007 

2,030 

2,535 

50 — 

634' 


” B 

50% 

1,887; 60,231 

22,826 2,150 

2,415 

53.7^ 

60- 


” C 

15% 

567- 20,769 

6,846 


2,415 

5370 

60- 



Total . . . 

; 3,774 138,461 

45.679 


1 i 

i i 

1 


Rents Payable in Money . . . 

: 303 12,614 

3,876; 2,150! 2,465 

^ 53.70 

OJ.t 

General Total 


j 5,980: 252,265 

;; I _ 

77.492 


1 

1 

1 

1 



It is to be observed that in compiling the table for the metayage coi 
tracts, the unit of cultivation has been taken as 50 campi jriulanioios^'^'^t 
fertility, while in those for mixed leases and tenancies paying rent- 
money the unit was taken as 40 campi : 
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Under fonnS: B and D of the metayage contract, the tenant, generally, 
|s nothing of his own, while in all other cases he owns the homed cattle 
farm implements, and this is why his profit appears larger, through 
e interest on the capital invested in livestock. 

The AccoufUs of the Households. In order better to ascertain the eco- 
.jnic situation of the colonists of the province, the report of the enquiry 

t ier gives, as nearly as possible, the figures of the balance sheets of the 
seholds, studying for the purpose a household of the prevalent type in 
1 commune apd noting how many households were in better or in worse 
iimstances. 

The data , thus obtained are summarised below : 

The general average expenditure per household is 155 fr. per year, 
in the case of those the accounts of which show a deficit it is 149, and 
hose that closed theirs with a profit it is 170. 

The food of the least badly off consists of, in the morning, polenta 
milk and cheese, at midday, bean soup or maccaroni flavoured with 

! rk and pork to accompany it, in the evening, vegetables and cheese or 
Ik and polenta. They drink wine in winter. 

The poorer families, however, eat in the morning only polenta, and 
en only potatoes, at midday soup, in the evening vegetables or polenta. 

' Very little is spent on clothing, and expenditure on pleasures is 
Imost unknown ; only the emigrants spend considerably for either of 
hese purposes. 

There are no small industries in the province, except in the district 
i{ S. Daniele and a few other communes . But this — as has been observed ■ — 
5 an advantage, because generally speaking the average tenant farmers’ 
amily even in winter has to give all its attention to agriculture, in order 
bt the farm may be carefully and thoroughly cultivated. 

It is only among the emigrants alcoholic tendencies are observed. 
Economic Discomfort. — But, the dominant note of the report of the en- 
juiry is the economic discomfort of the peasants of the province. The soil 
s in the first place little fertile, atmospheric conditions are continually 
infavourable, purchase and sale is difficult ; and to this must be added 
wraetimes burdensome conditions of contract, insufficient remuneration 
ind the lack of capital, which is also shown by the short time the tenants 
’tniain on the farms, the rural exodus on the part of the most vigorous 
liembers of the tenants’ families etc. 

The Desires oj those Concerned. — The enquiry also succeeded in col- 
ecting the desires of the tenants, of the landlords and of both groups. 
The tenant wants : 
hong leases. 

Rents in proportion to the yield of the land. 

Annual settlement of accounts. 

Fair compensation for improvement of the farms. 

Fair compensation for building, either for storage or transport. 
Abolition of compulsory personal labour. 

Abolition of customary gifts or " appendizi ' ’. 



Table III. — Statistics of the Balance Sheets of the Tenant^' Househo^s. 
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Institution of Agricultural Arbitration Boards. 

Institution of Distributive Co-operative Societies. 

Institution of Co-operative Societies Jor the Sale of Agricultural Produce. 

The proprietors want : 

Greater interest on the part of the tenants in the cultivation of the 

, 1 , 1115 . 

Greater union and more agreement between the members of the 
gjiants’ households. , 

Maintenance of customary gifts. 

Diminution of emigration. 

Diminution of rates and taxes. 

Both groups desire : 

Institution of experimental farms in connection with the schools. 

Greater interest, protection and assistance on the part of the 

Government, Province and Communes for agriculture. 

Conclusion. — The Report of the Enquiry ends with the following 
finclusions and proposals. 

(A) As regards all the forms of the tenancy contracts generally: 

1 st. The rents and the tenants’ contributions must not be raised be- 
^nd what the yield of the farm and the conditions of the market allow. 

2 nd. The tenancy contracts must be for a period of years, at least 
ive, with guarantee of mutual observance of the contract and right to 
Jenounce in advance if the farm cannot be suitably workt d. 

3Td. Until arbitration boards are instituted for agriculture, a clause 
must be inserted in the contract providing for arbitration. 

4th. Unremunerated or partially unremmierated personal labour 
n payment must be limited or abolished. 

5th. Pair compensation must be given for improvements increas- 
bg the revenue of the farm, in so far as it is not enjoyed by the tenant, 
and annual payment must be made for improvements increasing the value 
oi the farm. 

6th. Accounts must be settled annually. 

7th. The landlords must interest themselves directly in the admin- 
istration and employ their capital more extensively for the work of the farms. 
(B) As regards pure or mixed metayage or any form of share tenancy: 

1st. Preference should be given generally to pure metayage, with 
contribution of the livestock by the landlord. 

2ad. Rent for meadows should be abolished if the livestock is 
landlords’. 

3id. Pair compensation should be given for vegetable gardens, the 
tenant should not be charged rent for the house, especially if it serves for 
^Ikworm rearing or- for lodging of the household benefiting no further 
>>y it. 

4th. Rent of meadows or a share in the cattle foods produced may 
te allowed in cases of metayage when the homed cattle does not belong to 
landlord, in consideration of the charges supported by the tenant in 
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manuring and the advantages deriving therefrom to t 2 je farm and itsi^ 
tiJity, 

5th, Fair estimate shotxld be macfe of the tnaferiafe ^ 

tenant, if necessary or useful for the management of the farm, withnointej 
est charged and fair valuation of the produce delivered by the tenaj 
to the landlord. 

6 th. Small customary gifts in the form of fowls and eggs may 
allowed. ] 

7 th. Hmigration should not be absolutely forbidden, if an abundana 
of labourers is assured. 

Apart from what may be established in the contracts, the desire i 
finally expressed that public or social institutions may promote the great 
est possible reasonable improvement of agriculture by means of a large 
publication of demonstrative examples and by imparting experimenta 
ideas of agriculture in the village schools, the encouragement of the con 
stitution of co-operative societies for supply of material in centres remot 
from the existing agricultural circles, as well as the constitution of « 
operative societies for the sale of the produce of the tenants, with increase 
propaganda in favour of the registration of peasants with the Natiom 
I/abourers' Disablement and Old Age Thrift Institute and by urging tl 
approval of a bill on compulsory accident insurance of farm labourer 
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THE VAEUATION OF THE TIMBER RESOURCES 
OF THE forests IN THE PROVINCE OF VARMRAND. 

By Prof. Henrik Hesselman, 

xsidentoftheDivisim of Natural Sciences of the Swedish Institute of Experimental Forestry. 


The question of determining what ratio the country’s consumption of 
mbei bears to the producing powers of its forests has for long been under 
iscussion in Sweden, The country is undoubtedly rich in forests; it is estim- 
tedthat an area of 21,600,000 hectares (or 52 per cent, of the total sur- 
ice) is coveted with timber. The amount consumed, both for the country’s 

use and for export is also enormous. 

The Swedish trade in wooden articles, paper and the raw material for 
lie manufacture of paper is of great importance in the economy of the coun- 
ty, and it is easy to understand, therefore, that it is a matter of great int- 
lest to the people of Sweden to determine with more exactness the real 
esources of their forests. 

The country possesses 392 hectares of timber land for each hundred 
ihabitants, whereas the corresponding figure for the whole of Europe is 
niy 74 hectares. It may be added that in Sweden the forests are not known 
ith that precision and fulness of knowledge which is the case in Germany 
ud other countries where the population is more dense than in Sweden, 
lost of the Swedish forest lands belonging to the great saw-mill com- 
panies, as well as the State Forests, have been valued, but the forests 
belonging to private individuals are in general known only very superfi- 
I dally. The accurate valuation of the latter would be an expensive under- 
taking as these private forests cover a vast area. We have had to content 
ourselves, tharrfore, with the determination of their average value which 
lor districts of a certain size such as the Fan (provinces), may be consid- 
ered sufficiently exact. The valuation of the forests of Varmland 
^'bich follows is in the nature of an experiment which aims at ascertaining 
Ihe value of the methods selected. 

Varmland is one of the forest regions of Sweden of medium size, 
covering 1,931,352 hectares. The northern part is entirely covered with 
^ber, while in the south, forest and cultivated land is about evenly dis- 
Idbuted. Thus the Varmland is typical both of northern Sweden which 
>s very heavily wooded, and of central and southern Sweden where the land 
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is of mixed type. In the work of valuation this difierence in type of 
try has been taken into account. • 

The conformation of the district is^ as a rule, remarkably regular^ tjj 
mountain chains running NNW-SSE. In carrying out the valuation 
care was taken to select sample zones in the form of narrow stnps 
running obliquely in the direction WSW-ENE, and thus cutting tlie 
mountam chains and the valleys. These strips, cutting across the whole 
province were only lo metres wide; and as in Northern Vannlani 
they were distant 4 km. from one another and, in Southern Varmlaod 
2 km., the area valued represented in the one case 0.25 percent, and ia 
the other 0.50 per cent, of the total surface. The total area actually valued 
was 6,181 hectares. It becomes necessary, therefore, to determine to 
what extent an area so small as that actually surveyed can be relied 
upon to give results, and to see how the accuracy of the results obtained 
may be controlled. 

Within the sample strips, the distribution of forests, swamp land, grass 
land, cultivated fields and watercourses was determined; an estimate was 
made of the quality of the woods ; and the number of trees, their kind, 
and the classes to which they were to be assigned according to size.weit 
next ascertained. In each of the classes by size, one trunk in every forty 
was selected as a sample of the whole, and its volume and rate of grow'th were 
determined. For this purpose use was made of a method wcrked out by 
the Forestry Expert, Mr. T. Jonson of Stockholm, by which with great accu- 
racy, especially as to volume, it is possible to make a survey even of stand- 
ing trees. In this way the value was established of 32,746 sample trw 
distributed throughout the whole of Varmland, 

The actual field work was carried out by parties of nine persons including 
a leader, who was in every case an expert forester. The sample strips were 
traced with the help of the compass and good maps, and were afterwards 
measured with the chain, all the work being carried out, as has since 
l>een proved, with extreme accuracy. 

In order to control the results, use was made of the formula for the 
calculation of probabilities, and for the purpose, the sample strips were 
divided into lengths of one kilometre. As the strips were 10 metres wide, 
each length of one kilometre was equal to one hectare. In order to ensure 
the symetrical arrangement of these sample plots a line was traced at right 
angles to the sample strips, at the point of intersection of a survey line pass- 
ing through the centre of Varmland and the central meridian of the pro'"' 
iuce {5® W of Stockholm). Starting, from this line, the sample strips wen 
divided into lengths of one kilometre. Each section or sample plot thu; 
marked out had two numbers assigned to it, of which one referred t( 
the .sample strip to which the section belonged, and the other indicated th( 
distance from the above-mentioned central line cutting the sample strips 
A separate record was drawn up for each sample plot. 

In the calculation of probabilities the sample plot were classified u 
groups, each group made up of plots distributed regularly throughou) 
Varmland. Each group formed an independent survey, wldch included 
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laturally. a more limited survey unite "The average of the various groups 
^ ascertained, and from this was calculated the average error, according 
0 the difference shown between each group and the average ascertained. 
?or the estimation of the results of the forest survey of Varmland, a 
note simple subdivision of the surface to be valued was adopted, the sample 
trips being grouped in the following manner : the first group consisted of 
hestrips I, II, 21 , 31... etc. ; the second of the strips 2, 12, 22, 32 ... etc., 
ud so on. In this way the general survey was divided into ten partial 
tnd independent surveys each consisting of one tenth of the surface to be 
erveyed ; and it was upon this basis that the mean error of the result was 
alculated. It was found that the distribution of error followed very 
dosely the law of probability. 

Comparing the determination of areas made by the above-mentioned 
lystem, and that obtained in the survey of the Economic Section of the Topo- 
graphical Bureau, it was possible to establish the fact that the actual 
ffiors were less than three times the mean error. The above-mentioned Topo- 
graphical Bureau has published an excellent map of Varmland upon 
which water-courses and sheets of water, land under cultivation, unbuilt-on 
land, etc. are all clearly and accurately indicated. We give below partic- 
ulars as to the surface of the land as obtained by the method we have des 
cribed, the mean errors and the real errors resulting from a comparison with 
the data of the Topographical Bureau ; 


Cultivated land . 
Water-courses, etc. 
Unbuilt-on land . 


Surface 

(Hectares) 

249,520 

180,022 

1,499.328 


Meau Erroi 
(as c.alculated) 

+ 1-27 % 

+ 3.68 % 

± 0-51 % 


Mean Error 
(as ascertained) 

± 142 % 
± 1 41 % 

± 0-31 % 


As may be seen the actual errors in no case exceeded three times the 
mean errors, and as a rule the}" were very small indeed. 

The forest laud of which the surface has not yet been measured 
according to the strict principles of forest surveying, covers an area of 
i.i94>So6 hectares. 

It has been found that, despite the relatively small area valued, the 
results obtained, as regards the volume of standing- timber, its classifica- 
tion according to size of trees, kind of trees, and rate of growth, etc, are 
remarkably accurate. The mean error does not exceed 1.5 per c^t. a result 
^'hich must be regarded as excellent. We give below the principal results, 
^ith the indication of their probable accuracy according to the means 

errors. 

The volume of wood amounted to 81,892,746 cubic metres + 1.29 per 
^rit., without counting the volume of bark. If the latter be added, the 
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volume reached 96,465,000 cubic* metres. The total was distribut^j 
according to kind of wood, as follows : 


:Pir 48.43 per cent + 0.44 

Forest pine . 37.10 per ceid; + 0.45 


Other kinds (birch, alder and aspen) 14.47 cent + 0.46 ; 

Fir is, therefore, the most important, followed by forest pine. As i 
shown by the smallness of the mean errors the distribution according^ 
kind has been made very accurately. With regard to volume of wood pe 
unit of area we have the following results : 

Volume of wood per unit of wooded area. . 66.06 cu. m. + 1.45 per cenj 

Volume of wood per unit area of actual forest 66.6 cu. m. 

What is important with respect to the forests of Varmland is tb 
the classes of youngest trees and of smallest trees are of great importancej 
They form a very considerable part of the total volume of wood, a circujn- 
stance which is explained by the fact that, following the heavy cutting 
of the forests towards the middle and the latter half of last century, 
reafforestation was undertaken on a vast scale. The youngest growth is also, 
in general, of very good formation, so that upon the whole, the result may 
be regarded as satisfactory. 

The forests have a rate of growth of 3.54 per cent., equal to a volume 
of 2,744,541 cubic metres + 1.03 per cent. These figures relate to the wood 
alone and do not include bark. 

According to the most reliable data at our disposal as to the consump- 
tion of timber in Varmland, the growth just balances the consumption 
To the amount actually consumed it is necessary to add a considerable quan 
tity of wood which is destroyed, without serving any useful purpose, a! 
the result of decay or of fungus growth. It happens, for example, that tki 
more feeble trees decay during the growth of a plantation before they' at 
tain to a serviceable size, and again, in some parts of Varmland, wood 
of birch and aspen are of no commercial value owing to the lack of mean 
of transport. Any estimation of the amount of serviceable timber avail 
able which is based on the rate of growth is, therefore, necessarily exag- 
gerated. 

The Commission which carried out the survey of Varmland forest 
has drawn up a scheme for the carrying out of similar surveys in all tb 
Swedish forests. We may here note the main lines of the project. 

In determining the area of valuation of the different ''ban” or distncts 
the experience gained in connection with the survey of Vannlaod i 
to form the basis. The northern part of this region has been taken a 
typical of central and southern Sweden. For each of these two zones tb 
mean error in determining the area of timber land, of marsh land, etc a 
the point where the sample strip reached one kilometre of land of either 
has been calculated. This mean error expresses the influence exerted b 
the irregular distribution of the different types of land upon the stirvev ( 
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jje whole ^ace by the method described above. In applying the law 
Improbabilities the exte^it of the are^ which it was necessary to value in 
fder that accurate results might be obtained, was next calculated. In 
t f^on of the nature of the northern Varmland it was found that in order 
0 bring the mean error below i per cent, it was necessary to value an area 
){ 810 hectares of timber la^id. Where, as often happens, the forests 
ionn 60 per cent, of the total surface, it would be necessary to value an 
irea of i, 35 ® hectares. The only convenient method, therefore, is to plot 
^etricahy on the surface to be valued a number of regular strips, as was 
im in the case of the Varmland. For a region of the type of the south- 
ern Varmland it would be necessary to value an area of 1,960 hectares of 
timber, that is a total surface of 4,900 hectares, in order to ensure that the 
Bean error did not exceed one per cent. 

I Now it has been established that for the determination of the volume 
jof wood it is necessary to make use of a sample area much greater in ex- 
Itent than that which will suffice when only the determination of the area 
of wooded land is in question. In calculating the valuation areas necess- 
ary in the different "Fan,” the mean errors involved in the determina- 
tion of the volume of wood have been taken as the point of departure. A 
valuation of volume with a mean approximation of one per cent, requires 
in Northern Varmland a valuation area of 4268.4 hectares, and in South- 
ern Varmland of 9,790.6 hectares. It is true that is has not been consid- 
ered necessary to carry the approximation so far and that an approxima- 
tion involving a mean error of from 2 to 3 per cent, is considered 
sufficient ; and it is on this basis that the survey of the sample areas 
necessary in the di^erent districts has been proceeded with. In laying out 
tbe sample strips, care has been taken to distribute them uniformly 
ova: districts as wide as possible. Thus, in Norrland and in Dalarua 
the sample strips run in the same direction, namely, NNE - SSW. In 
tbe two northern districts they are distant 20 km. and in the other 
districts 10 km. from one another. In the other districts of Sweden, 
except in the island of Gotland, the strips are separated by a space 
of 5 km. In the eastern part of Sweden the strips run E and W ; in the western 
part they run NNW - SSE. In the island of Gotland the strips are not 
more than 2 km. apart, and run E and W. 'There is a double reason why the 
strips should be closer together in the south of Sweden than in the north : 
the districts of the north are at once more thickly wooded and larger in 
area than the southern districts. The area which it is intended to survey 
la the projected scheme is 43,550 hectares. 

The Commission calculate that the cost of carrying out the work, if 
|t is to be completed within ten years, will be 818,000 crowns, and 843^000 
if it is intended to complete the survey within the* space of six years, 
la these calculations the cost of elaborating the results of the survey has 
included. 
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LAND IMPROVEMENT IN SWITZBREAND, 


SOURCBS; 

£)a9 Bodenverbessekungswesej? d:..r Schweiz. Unter Ben-tttzung der kantonalen 

zHsammengestellt vom schwdzerischen Xandwirtscitafts-Depaftmeiit. {Land Jmprm^ 
ment in Smizetland. Report Drafted bv the Agricultural DepartmerU with the help of iki 
Cantonal Reports). Berne, K. J. Wyss, I9i4> PP- 231, ' 

Annxtaike agkicole de la Suisse. (Sa»iM Agricultural Yearhooh). Published bj' the Federa] 
Agricultunil Departnient. K.Iteeiith year, 1914. Berne, K, J. Wyss, 1914, pp. 260 495, 
Bericht des ScirwEizERiscHEN Handels-, Industrie- u^^) I^andwirtschaftsdepartmems 
toER seine GEScaiFTSFe-HRUNG IM Jahre 19x4. {Report of the Swiss Department of Ann- 
culture. Industry and Commerce on its Work in the Year 1914). pp. 52. 


The duty of the encouragement of land improvement by the Confed- 
eration was first recognised in the Federal Decree of July 27th,, 1884 on 
agricultural improvements. From that date most of .the Cantons have 
also adopted measures for the encouragement of this branch of agricultural 
work. In the message addressed to the Chambers on December 4th., 1884, 
in support of the proposed Decree, the Federal Council defined the duty of 
the Confederation, declaring that subventions for land improvement might 
be granted in the case of undertakings of a certain size. The object is 
the improvement of agriculture, it was stated, not the assistance of the 
farmeis, just in the same way as the prizes for livestock improvement can 
not be considered as alms. The subsidies must be proved also to be for the 
general interest. 

The expenditure required for the encouragement of land improvement 
was at that time estimated at roo,ooo frs. a year. The cantonal subsidy 
was to be at least equal to that of the Confederation, the amount of wliich 
however, was never to exceed one third of the total expenditure. But the 
Chambers went further than the Federal Council and in the Decree it was 
laid down that the subsidies given by the communes and corporations could 
also be taken into account in estimating the amount of the federal subsidy, 
which was fixed at a maximum of 40 %. 

In 1893 the above Decree underwent revision, as a result of the motion 
(Curti and others) presented on June 8th., 1891, asking for more favour- 
able conditions for land improvement undertakings for obtaining the fed* 
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^ subsidies. In its message of November 28th,, 1892, the I^ederal Council 
j^ttised that as a matter of fact t 5 ie credits granted for land improve- 
‘jient had not up to the present been profited by to the degree anticipated. 

following figures indicating the amount of subventions granted 
jjgtween 1885 and 1891 show to what extent the credit had been drawn 
upon: 


1885 

........ Fr. 

1.456 

1886 

» 

24,814 

1887 

» 

595 

1888 

» 

20,606 

1889 ........ 

a 

19.843 

i8go 

» 

19.874 

1891 

)) 

29,970 


However, the Federal Council was unable to favour an improvement 
of the conditions, in the sense of reducing the charges to be borne by the 
Cantons and increasing those to be supported by the Confederation. It 
judged that if the credit was not profited by in larger proportion, that was 
because all innovations of the kind require time before they become known 
and popular in the whole of a country, and also because in many cantons 
CO legal provision had been made for the execution of important works of 
land improvement. The message further established various principles, 
still in force to-day, such as, a work of land improvement is not to be carried 
out unless it may be presumed that the increased value of the land due to 
the improvement will be able to serve for the pa5unent of interest and the 
amortisation of the capital invested. Consequently subventions can only be 
allowed by the Confederation in the- case of undertakings the return from 
which may be considered as assured. The State subsidies are intended to 
facilitate the proper execution of the land improvement works and to en- 
sure the execution of undertakings requiring the concurrence of many 
land owners. 

The message then laid it down that financial participation on the part 
of the Canton is a sine qua non for the grant of the federal subvention. The 
Confederation must in fact have a guarantee that the plans for land im- 
provements, before being submitted to it, have been examined by the com- 
petent authority and that the works will be supervised by it. ^ This object 
can only be attained if the ca ntons also have a financial interest in the works. 

This view was shared by the Federal Chamber# and thus the pro- 
visions proposed by the Federal Council were adopted without amendment 
and were definitely embodied in the law of December 22nd., 1893 on im- 
provement of agriculture by the Confederation, 

We reproduce below the provisions in question as well as those 0 t c 
Executive Regulations of J uly 1 0 th . , 1 894 . 
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Federal Law of Decetnber 22nd,, #1893 on Improvement of AgrkuliHre fej 
the Confederation. (C) Lar^ Improvement. 

Art. 9. — The Confederation shall subsidise, under the following con. 
ditions, undertakii^ for the purpose of land improvement and the facilh. 
atiou of agriculture, 

(a) Applications for subventions must be submitted by the Cantona] 
Governments to the Federal Council before the work is commenced; these 
applications miist be accompanied with the necessary information in 
gard to the nature, importance and cost of the works to be carried ort 
with supporting documents. 

(i) The subsidy granted by the cantons, communes or corpoj. 
ations must be at least equal to that of the Confederation. The latter must 
not, as a rule, exceed 40 % of the total costs. The Confederation shall no! 
contribute to the cost of maintenance of the work. In exceptional case 
and in case of necessity, a subsidy from the Confederation, up to the amouni 
of 50 % of the real expenditure may also be granted to S5mdicates auc 
corporations to the works undertaken by which the canton or comtmin? 
does not contribute or only contributes a smaller amount, provided that 
the work is well carried out. 

(c) In each particular case the cantonal government must engage to 
maintain the works of improvement carried out, reimbursing itself from 
the communes, corporations or individuals. 

(dj The federal subsidy shall be paid, as a rule, after execution of 
the works and their inspection by the federal authority. 

Art. 10. — The Federal Council shall every year fix the amount of the 
subsidies to be granted to the various Cantons, on the basis of the amount 
placed on the estimates for land improvement. 

Art. ir. — The Federal Council may engage the technical staff required 
for the examination of the applications for subvention and for the 
chief supervision in this field, as required. The Federation shall contributf 
to the costs of the preparatory technical works, as provided in article 9 
It shall assign to the Cantons, which alone or in concert with other Cantoni 
employ specialists, subventions of amount up to 50 % of the remunei' 
ation granted to these functionaries. 


Executive Regulations of July 10th., 1894. (C) Land Improvement 

Art. 44. — Applications for subsidies towards pajnnent of expenses fo. 
works of land improvement must be addressed to the Federal Department 
of Agriculture befoi#the works are commenced. 

With these applications information must be supplied : 

(а) in regard to the proprietors, the situation (on the Dufour or tie 
Siegfried map) and area of the farms to be improved ; 

(б) the nature, the necessity and the extent of the works to ^ 
carried out. 
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(c) the amDunt of the subsidi^ granted by the Canton or other corp- 
orate bodies having themselves no interest in the land in question ; 

((i) the person to whom the delegate appointed by the federal 
authority must address himself before proceeding to study the plan and 
to order to obtain the requisite information. 

Art. 45 * Applications for subsidies for works of drainage or irrig- 
ation, road construction, redistributionof parcels, etc., must be accompani^ 
by plans or copies of plans on tracing cloth on a suitable scale (as a rule, 
i; 1,000); folded to the size of ordinary documents (as a rule, 25 x 35 cm. 
nr at most 27 X 40 cm.). 

The plans for drainage must show the contour lines, and the depth and 
slope of the cuttings, the angles of inclination, the calibre of the drain pipes 
and the points at which soundings have been made and tjie ground 
examined. 

The plans for thS other works above mentioned must be accompanied, 
as required, by longitudinal and transverse sections. 

Applications in relation to the improvement of mountain pastures 
must be accompanied, if they relate to the land, with outline plans 
established in accordance with those in the cadastre, if there are any, or the 
Siegfried map, and, if they relate to buildings, with plans or customary 
copies (also of the size of documents) and the necessary indications. 

Art, 46. — ■ The Federal Department of Agriculture is also authorized 
in exceptional cases to examine applications not accompanied by definite 
plans, and, subject to the definite decision of the Federal Council, to take 
them into consideration and fix the amount of the federal subsidy to be 
given for the preliminary studies and the preparation of plans and estimate. 

Art. 47. The Federal Council, on the proposal of the Department, on 
the basis of the plans and the estimate of expenditure, shall decide both 
in regard to the grant of the federal subvention itself, and the maximum 
amount or the contribution of the Confederation, within the limits of the 
maximum fixed by the federal law of December 23rd., 1893 on improve- 
ment of agriculture by the Confederation. For the estimate of the federal 
subvention account can only be taken of the actual expenditure shown 
in the accounts. 

Art. 48. — The Canton, when it accepts the federal subsidy, shall 
engage for the supervision of the work by competent men and assure 
its maintenance in good order. 

Art. 49, — The amount of the subsidies that can be granted for the re- 
muneration of the agricultural engineers engaged by the Cantons shall be 
fixed by the Federal Council. These subsidies shall only be paid in 
proportion to the work done by the officers or employees in connection 
with rural engineering. 

The only new provision in the law of 1893 still in force relates to the 
grant of federal subsidies up to a maximum amount of 50 % 

(rt) of the expenditure required for the execution of land improve- 
ment works by syndicates or corporations receiving no subsidy, or an in- 
sufficient amount, from the Canton or Commune, 
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(b) of the remunetation granted to the cantonal agricultural engine 

The federal Council, however, has not thought fit — in consideratioji 
of the consequences it would entail — up to the preset to avail itseli ol the 
r^t of grantii^ subventions to undertakings not benefiting by an allo^j 
ance from third parties not interested. And it is only in exceptional 
cases such subventions could be granted. On the other hand, contributionj 
out of the federal funds have been made towards the remuneration of agij. 
cultural engineers ; these grants have induced more than half thecantons to 
found land improvement services. 

While in 1895 there were only two cantons that had rural engineer- 
ing bureaux, in 1912 there were thirteen. The contribution of the Confed. 
eration towards the remuneration of the technical staff of these bureaus 
in 1912 was 42,877.40 frs. It is evident that the effect of the foundation 
of these bureaux on the plans of land improvement has been good ; tit 
plans are now better prepared and better thought otft than those former^ 
presented, the authors of which often had not the necessary technical know 
ledge. We may say that now the proposals submitted to the federal author 
ities are almost all made out after a perfect system. Their number ha 
increased considerably. When the farmers could see for themselves thi 
results obtainedby such or such an undertaking for land improvement, othe 
projects were started everywhere on the landowners’ own initiative. Ii 
this field also example has done more than precept. Some cantons have 
also established a rural code the provisions of which have largely assisted 
the formation of new undertakings. We give below a few figures to show 
the increase in the number of undertakings promoted and carried out. 


1885 10 1905 308 

1S90 , 40 1910 311 

1895 ^33 1912 419 

1900 . 159 


The amounts of the federal subsidies paid for undertakings canied out 
have increased in even larger proportion, although the conditions for the 
grant have not been changed. 

The payments made were as under : 

Fts. 


1885 1,456 

1890 19,874 

1895 181,389 

1900 341,189 

1905 477,573 

1910 . f 662,619 

^ 9^2 1,273,233 


Whilst the principles followed in granting the subsidies have remaiued 
the same, there were some changes made in respect to the calculation of the 
rate of the subvention, between the year 1885 and 1912. 
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Jit first, the stibsidi^ SQHietiines smounted to 40 % of the setusd ex* 
^diture (all legal conditions being b^isfied). In time, the maximum sub- 
jdy was onlyvery rarely granted, since the credit granted by the Chambers, 
jiough it had been considerably mcreased, had to be economised owingto the 
Bcrease in the number of applications for subventions. It is true that, in 
stablishing the federal subsidy, the amount of the cantonal subvention 
[as almost always been taken into full consideration, whilst account was not 
jten, or only to a certain degree, of the subsidies granted by the communes 
t corporations. Especially were the subsidies refused when money was 
dvanced by anyone who had interest of any kind in the undertaking. 

The amount of subvention is calculated, within the limits allowed, ac- 
ording to the expenditure for the preparation of the scheme and estimate, 
be outline plan, the execution of the work and its immediate supervision. 

On the other hand, no account can be taken for the purposes of the 
ederal subsidy: 

(1) of expenses in connection with other preliminary works, 
he time taken by the authorities, the sessions of commissions, loans, in* 
erest etc; 

(2) of expenditure occasioned for purchase of land, unless the 
larcels had to be bought from third parties not intereste d in the under- 
taking and to ensure the execution of the proposed improvement works ; 

(3) the value of the materials supplied by the owners of the land to be 
improved, such as wood, stones, gravel or sand, or the value of the labour 
they supply, except in the case of syndicates working under the constant 
jupervision of agents of the State, and when the work has not been in pre- 
ference given out on contract ; 

(4) of very small undertakings for which the expenses of study, super- 
raion and execution of the work as well as the permanent supervision of 
its maintenance would be out of proportion to the real yield ; 

(3) of trenching land, sowing and any other preparation for farming ; 

(6) of the extirpation of weeds or plants other than ligneous ; 

(7) of the planting of hedges or the erection of wooden fences. 

As a rule, undertakings, requiring the formation of special syndicates, 
benefit. by large subsidies; in fact, as the formation of these associations is 
jften impeded by the expenses, it has to be encouraged. In the same 
if, owing to special circumstances, a scheme necessitates expenses out 
^1 proportion to the area, volume etc., it is attempted to reduce them by 
the grant of a higher federal subsidy. 

This financial intervention of the Confederation in behalf of land im- 
provement, which has met with unhoped for success, was most happily 
^nipleted by various provisions of the Swiss Civil Code (Eederal Eaw of 
December loth., 1907). 

Thus, articles 690-693 establish the principle thatalandowner is obliged 
to receive the water drained off from a higher holding and establishes the 
2<inditions ; 

Articles 702 and 703 make the participation of the landowners interested 
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in various undertaJdiiigs for land improvement, mdu4n^ the redistributioni^ 
parcels, obligatory under certain coi^itiDns ; ] 

Aitiqjes. 802-804 contain provisions relating to the transferofthe moit 
gages on real estate at the time of the redistribution of parcels. 

. Articles 820 and 821 create preference rights in favour of mortgage 
constituted in consequence of the increased value of a holding due to tin 
improvement of the land ; 

Finally, article 954 provides for the exemptionfrom pa 5 mient of charge 
for entries in the land register in consequence of land improvement or « 
exchange of land for the purposes of readjustment. 

It is true that the effect of the provisions we have just mentioned wii 
only be felt in the course of years. The results obtained up to the presen 
in land improvement are due to the various measures previously adoptet 
by the Confederation and the Cantons amongst which the grant of subsidie 
is of most importance. 

In the period from 1885 to 1912 the following works were carried oc 


with the help of the federal subsidies : 




A. - — ■ Land Improvement 

in the Plains. 




Total Expenditure 

Federal Sutisidies 

I. Drainage and Irrigation 

fr. 

13,322,701 

3,803,692 

2. Road Construction 

» 

2,279.384 

679,088 

3. Redistribution of Parcels 

» 

2,822,337 

1,036,127 (ll 

4. Other l/and Improvements . . . 


2.339.544 

625,726 

Total . . , 

fr. 

20,763,966 

6,234,633 

B, — Improvement of Alpine 




and other Pasture Land 

fr. 

14,108,687 

3,245,305 

Total . . . 

fr. 

34,872,653 

9,479,938 


In spite of all the measures passed for the encouragement of land im- 
provement, the number and importance of these undertaJdngsinSwitzerlanc 
would not have beeen so great if the farmers had not been stimulated b) 


(i) Sec ia this connection the article by M. Disereus The Res^riping of Holdings : Os Pn 
sent State and Practical Results *’ in the Monthly Bulletin of Economic and SocicU I 
IVth. Year, March, 1913, pp. isR 152, 
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jample. Many schemes, among which we include also those executed 
ithout State subsidies, were only u\idertalcen after the parties concerned 
■ere able to see the results obtained by other land iniprovement works, 

Neverth^ess, there is still much to be done in this field. Apart from 
tunerous small underta^ngs there are also large land improvement schemes 
waiting execution. It is evident that many of them cannot be studied be- 
)re the work of the regulation of streams, which often has to precede the 
ork of land improvement, has been carried out. Now many streams have 
een regulated in the course of the last few decades ; so it is possible to 
egin and bring under cultivation large areas, the increased yield of which 
tH in some part justify the heavy expense of this regulation. 

As the produce of the soil increases and the land is better worked, it 
ill provide work for more labourers and support a larger population. The 
iral exodus will also be checked and the population will be better assured 
fits food supply. Any sacrifices made will thus have been made in the in- 
jrest of the country itself and for the protection of the State. They will 
institute a well invested capital, which will yield a large interest for 
wiss national economy. 


In order to complete the information here given in regard to (A.) The 
mi Improvements in the Plains and (B.) The Improvement of Alpine and 
tkr Pasture Land, carried out with the help of federal subsidies, we sum- 
larise in the following table the works carried out between 1885 and the 
nd of 1912, grouping them according to the nature of the improvements. 
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Land Improvement in Plains an^ on Mountains belween^iSS^ and the End of i, 

According to the Nature of the Imptovement. 






Area I 

Work Carried out 

Subventions from 

Nature 

of the Impiovemeut 


or 

I.ength i 

i 

! 

Number 

1 

Expenditure 
Entitling to 
Subventions 

1 

Con- 

federation 

Canton 

histrici^ 1 

CorporatioQ 

(A) Improvements in the 
Plains : 

I, Drainage 

ha. 

16,654 

1,484 

Fr. 

11,451,805 

Pr. 

3.273.438 

Er. j 

2,854,456 

! f 7.'‘ 

645.159 

z. Irrigation 

ha. 

4,627 

57 

645.304 

215.835 

19,451 

213.5O4 

Irrigation Canals, 
•‘bifises” etc 

m. 

27,646 

14 

267,317 

91,668 

21,982 

[73,«» 

3. Canals and Canalisation 

m. 

98,803 

73 

958,275 

312,751 

271,010 

52,458 

4. Redistribution of Par- 
cels 

ha. 

6,893 

1 133 

2,822,337 

1,036,127 

740,863 

345,844 

5. Road Construction . . 

m. 

227,302 

155 

2,279,384 

679,088 

467.874 

470,910 

6. Restoratum of tbe Con- 
dition of Z^and. Warp- 
ing etc 

ha. 

1,439 

209 

1,657.229 

423,189 

349.235 

77,97s 

7. Other Improvements . 

— 

— 

1 213 

682,315 

202,537 

161,340 

50,372 


— 

— 

2,338, 

20,763,966 

6,234,633 

4,886,211 

1,929,285 

(B) Improvement, of A ipim 
and other Pasture Land. 

I. Drainage 

1 

■ ha.| 

760 

1 

25 o| 

I 

632,830 

! 

143.822] 

134.271 

12,971 

z. Inigation 

ha.j 

' 304 

42i 

' 52,831 

15.999! 



3. Canals and 

Canalisation of Streams 

^ m. 1 

(m.8,723) 

6,832 

(7) 

lOj 

35,984 

! 

8,991 

j 7.368 

7,683 

2,01; 

4. R 0 a d Construction ; 
Roods for Manure etc. ! 

1 

tn. 

398,818 

442 

1,010,148 

242,922 

207,849 

1 

57,407 

Alpine Roads • - ■ 

m. 

657.851 

169 

2,802,970 

685,846 

583.2301 

169,015 

Aerial Ways .... 

m. 

54.202 

22 

89,972 

21,980 

20,382 

4,612 

3. Building of Chalets . . 

c,m 

134.507 

95.5 

5,762,046 

1.287,375 

1,069,221 

294,950 

Manure Pits , . . . 

c.in 

3,547 

132 

135,044 

26,710 

24,694 

2, 4^)9 

6. IJnclosure and Re- 1 
taining Walls .... 

m. 

91,258 

i3i 

34I.0S7 

77,271 

73.711 

7,255 

y. Clearing and Removal ; 
of Stones 

ha. 

6,699 

595 

1,024,009 

231,013 

197,506 

52.853 

8. Water Pipes and . . • 

m. 

620,409 

896 

1,964,304 

448,886 

354,22i| 

■ 135.878 

Tanks etc. , 

c.in 

3.634 

90 

189,726 

39,392 

36,482, 

3,1” 

9. Other Improvements • ^ 

— 

— 

13 

67.736 

15,098 

15,027 




— 

3,803 

14,108,687] 

3.245.3051 

2,731.665: 

1 

754.M* 

(/j) Improvements in the 
PlaSns 



2.338, 

20,763,966 

6.234.633 

4,886,211 

1,929,285 

(B) Improvement of Alp- 
ine and other Pasture 
Land 

— 

— 

3.803 

14,108,687 

3.245,305 

2,731,665 

754.14* 

Total , . . 





6,141 

34,872,653 

9.479,938 

7,617,876 

2,683,427 



- 




i 
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To supplement this table we reproduce below the figures for the total ex- 
^diture of the Confederation on lani improvement between 1885 and 1912, 
s given in the Annuaire agricole de la Suisse (fifteenth year, 1914), published 
,y the Federal Department of Agriculture. 

Ex^penditure on Land Improvement, 1885-1912. 


hJtpeaditure ; ! Tot'll according 

^ f tn the tand 

for I ^ to the State 

iinprovement 

Survey Fund Accoimts 



« 1 Federal 

Subsidies to 1 

Years i 

Sulisidies i Rural GugmeeiE. . 

' TT j 1 - i Contribution 

i toUndertakuigS; , 


[885-i<)I 2 ... ro.155,764 ; 372,295 47.93^> , 1^0,039 10,756,036 



The slight difference in the figures in these tw'’o tables is due to the 
nclusion of the advances to undertakings not yet terminated in the total 
imoimt shown in the second table. 

The " Berichi des Schweizerischen Handel-, Indt^strie-tmd Landwirt- 
',chaftsdepartemenE’ for the year 1914 contains information relating to the 
lubventions granted by the Confederation in the years 1913 and 1914 for 
and improvement in 23 cantons. The following table gives a summary. 


Faid 

1,273,232 

1,114.047 

1 ,142,528 


Xiimber of Cantons 


Niimlieri 

of Schemes 


Subventions 

As.sur«l 


Su 


1913 

I 1914 


419 

-73 


1,471,960 

1,217,392 

1,227,102 


RUGGKRI ALFRBDO, gerente responsabile. 





